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Caste and the Middle Class 
in Colonial Malabar 


Sreejith K 
Chandernagore College 
West Bengal 


In late colonial Malabar, at the new workplace and in the public arena, the 
earlier legitimacy enjoyed by caste got eroded. Privileges based on birth 
counted for less; instead, evaluating an individual based on his internal values 
got stressed. People began to give up their caste-markers which, in an earlier 
era, had helped people identify different castes and behave accordingly in a 
highly hierarchised society. The new middle class, a product of the socio- 
economic changes unleashed by the British, was at the forefront in bringing 
about these changes. As Andre Beteille says: 


The whole idiom of purity and pollution, which was the cement 

as it were of the old social hierarchy, is antithetical to middle- 

class modes of life and work. It is impossible to organize work 

in a modern office in conformity with that idiom. Social exclusion 

on grounds of ritual defilement, if practised consistently, will 

bring to a standstill the work of any modern institution, whether 

a bank, a laboratory or a newspaper. For all its many sins, it was 

the middle class that first grasped the significance of this and 

took the initiative in discrediting the rules of purity and pollution.! 
This may have been so. But, as this paper seeks to show by examining 
contemporary literature, the vestiges of the past persisted in the minds of a 
few, and at a deeply personal level, caste continued to play a significant role. 


Emergence of a New Middle Class 


Colonial Malabar witnessed the emergence of modern schools and colleges, 
a bureaucracy and the law courts. The new middle class, in the absence of 
industrial growth, was constituted mostly by the teachers, government 
servants and the advocates, the product of these institutions. 

In late-nineteenth-century Malabar, the new middle class did not constitute 
a high percentage of the population. According to the 1871 census, in Calicut, 
the most important of the towns in the district, out of a population of 48,338, 
there were only eighty government servants and 188 learned professionals.’ 
At the end of the nineteenth century, the number of graduates, undergraduates 
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and matriculates in the district was about 1,000 and the number of officials 
drawing a salary of more than 10, 20 and 50 rupees a month was 1063, 245 
and 90 respectively.’ Though a minority, the influence of the middle class 
was disproportionate to their numerical strength, a fact acknowledged by the 
Malabar Marriage Commission in the context of their demand for marriage 
legislation: 

Though the minority that desires legislation is small, it is a 

growing and an educated minority, and every year will add to 

its strength and influence. The educated few are the leaven which 

will leaven the whole lump, and...their good example will in 

two or three generations ... lead the rest to adopt the same 

standard.‘ 


The new middle class came from different sections’ even though, as the 
Statistical Atlas of Malabar, 1906, says the “Nayars supply the bulk of the 
learned professions such as vakils and schoolmasters and a large proportion 
of those engaged in scriptory work.” According to K. N. Panikkar, the 
reluctance of the British authorities to appoint as revenue and judicial officials 
those men of wealth and respectability due to their role in rebellions, threw 
open opportunities for the Nairs of inferior economic status. Amassing wealth 
using their official status, they raised their social prestige. Their children who 
went to the government run schools and colleges ended up being munsiffs, 
magistrates and judges while they themselves had begun as petty village 
officials. It was this class which had the economic independence, and who 
had imbibed new cultural values that were at the forefront of the agitation 
for marriage and other reforms at the turn of the century’ 


However, the Thiyyas, in spite of their relatively low social status in the 
Hindu caste hierarchy, produced a high percentage of middle class 
professionals and bureaucrats during the colonial period. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, Uppot Kannan and Dewan Bahadur E.K. Krishnan, both 
belonging to the Thiyya community, became deputy collector and sub-judge 
respectively. The community had made tremendous advances during the 
colonial period. Initially, during the Company rule, a sizeable section among 
them had become economically prosperous through trading links with the 
English, which, in the course of time, even led to loose conjugal ties with the 
colonizers, “their caste rules not making so much objection to temporary 
alliances as other castes.” Moreover, as there was a superstratum of Thiyya 
pundits throughout the land, the Englishmen used them as munshis to learn 
Malayalam. Naturally, therefore, there were several Thiyyas occupying clerical 
jobs, positions in the police department, and even junior executive posts in 
the revenue sections. 
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- It was, thus, the lower strata of the upper castes (Nairs) and the upper 
strata of the lower castes (Thiyyas) who, by acquiring English education, 
and, consequently, obtaining government jobs, constituted the majority among 
the Hindu middle class. On the other hand, the Nambuthiris, the erstwhile 
privileged group in society took time to adapt to the new circumstances. Of 
course, a radical intelligentsia did emerge from among the younger generation 
in the group in the context of the reform movement led by the Yogakhema 
Sabha. But, for a significant section amongst the community as well as a few 
elite Nair feudal chieftains, loss of political power did not put an end to their 
illusions of grandeur. Turning their back on English education, they tried to 
maintain the indulgent life of the past, still possible through the possession 
of extensive lands. 


A Social order based on Caste hierarchy 


In 1930, when the British government nominated the Thiyya C. Krishnan as 
a representative of the Madras Legislative Council, it must have been the 
crowning moment in an already illustrious career. Krishnan had, by then, 
completed successful stints as an advocate, banker and publisher. His wife 
was running an ayurvedic shop from home, whose products were in demand 
even abroad. And his subordinates in the office included several upper castes, 
some of whom were Brahmins. Around the same time, another Thiyya, Keeleri 
Kunhikannan, the circus artiste from Tellicherry was enthralling audiences 
around the state. His disciples, at least one of whom went on to attain fame 
in Europe, included castes lower to his. This was all a far cry from the 
scenario at the turn of the century when interaction between the castes was 
at a premium prompting Swami Vivekananda to dub the state a ‘mental 
asylum’! 

Caste inequities had been exceptionally severe in Kerala, with practices of 
untouchability and unseeability making life intolerable for the lower castes. 
Even upto the early twentieth century, caste barriers, though no longer as 
strong as in the past, prevailed. The time for the abolition of untouchability, 
and entry for the lower castes into temples still remained distant. Those 
among the middle class who had their early education in the villages 
remembered how caste played a determining role in their everyday lives. For 
instance, Thikkodiyan,, who went on to acquire fame as a radio broadcaster 
and dramatist, writes of how in the village school he attended in the early 
part of the twentieth century, upper caste boys like him were segregated 
from the lower castes, and how the master, in order to avoid pollution, 
would not beat a low caste student, but instead would throw the stick on 
him from a distance!’ C. Krishnan recounts how, while at Madras Presidency 
College, the college canteen maintained two rooms for upper castes from 
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Kerala, where the lower castes including Thiyyas were not allowed. He, 
along with others, drew the attention of the principal to this problem, following 
which, a separate room was kept aside for the Thiyyas and others." It is not 
as if the lower castes were always at the receiving end. C.H. Kunhappa, 
editor of Mathrubhumi, and a Nair himself, talks of how numerically dominant 
Thiyya boys in Tellicherry during his school days used to make fun of Nair 
students calling them, among other things, ‘Nairkutty Naikutty’ literal 
translation of which would be ‘Nair children are puppies’.” In spite of 
interaction between the castes in a newly emergent public sphere, interdining 
between them took a long time in coming. Mozhikunnath Brahmadattan 
Namboodiripad, a rare Hindu hero of the Malabar Rebellion writes in his 
memoirs of his excommunication by the community for having indulged in 
interdining during political work.’ Casteism remained institutionalised 
amongst the Indian officials in the colonial bureaucracy. On 31% September, 
1906 Vivekodayam condemned the Town magistrate of Calicut, Gopala Krishna 
Ayer who, in the open court, observed that a Thiyya who had not got out of 
the way of a Nair on the road was “lucky [that he was | not killed” and that 
“such people deserve to have bones of their body broken.” 


Overcoming the distinctions of Caste 


Impact of colonialism with its concept of equality before law, and indigenous 
reform movements led to the decline of caste in Malabar by the turn of the 
twentieth century." Missionary activities and the coming into existence of 
factories, where there was the free mixing of castes, weakened the hold of 
Brahminism on society. It is not argued that caste disappeared overnight. Far 
frorn it. With regard to marriages and inter-dining at home, among other 
things, the institution took a long time in breaking down, and, in many ways, 
still linger on. But what is evident from contemporary sources. is that as an 
institution in preventing social interaction there was.a clear undermining of 
its role. Adrian Mayer, in his account of Malabar in the mid-twentieth century, 
talks of an occasion when a low caste Nayadi walked up and talked without 
embarrassment while he was with a Brahmin, only for the latter to comment 
later that such a thing could not have happened a few years ago.” Caste got 
modified during this period in accordance with the contemporary 
requirements in society. In an urban milieu among the middle classes in 
Malabar, as elsewhere in Kerala, ways were found to overcome the distinctions 
of caste, facilitating an interaction between the different castes in the public 
arena, without which even the possibility of grouping them into a class 
becomes fraught with difficulties. 


Gaining access to higher education, and consequent employment in the 
government service had been one of the means through which the lower 
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castes, especially the Thiyyas, had acquired social mobility. Malabar Christian 
College at Calicut and Brennen College in Tellicherry, both with missionary 
background, had been in the forefront in providing higher education to the 
lower castes. The Zamorin’s college in Calicut, later renamed 
Guruvayoorappan College, for a long time, remained a preserve of the upper 
castes. Alongside lower-caste attacks on this institution for its casteist policies, 
there were misgivings expressed by even some high castes regarding 
continued discrimination the Thiyya community had to face with regard t 
admission in spite of their economic progress. In a letter to Mitavadi, the 
Thiyya newspaper, one Brahmin was to write: “Of all the difficulties in the 
way of Hindu progress, none deserve our attention more than the refusal to 
admit Tiyyans, a highly respected class into the Zamorin’s college... Those 
who take pride in the refusal of admissions are a the most sacred of 
relations among the Hindus themselves." 


In the early twentieth century, associations like the Samudaya Bahishkarana 
Sangham set up by K.P.Gopalan, a Thiyya Congressman, tried to weaken 
caste feelings by boycotting those who held caste prejudices and to encourage 
interdining between members of different castes. There were some upper 
caste social activists as well who were involved in such movements. A Gauda 
Saraswat Brahmin, Lakshmana Surendranatha Prabhu, a public prosecutor 
in north Malabar, as well as a freedom fighter, who had once led a hunger 
strike at the Tellicherry Saraswat temple demanding equality in worship, 
organized inter-dining at home.” Taboos concerning eating habits were being 
dismantled. Recently introduced beverages like tea and coffee on which 
traditional taboos did not exist were widely used during meetings and get- 
togethers. One reform-minded Nambuthiri, writing in defence of these 
changes, wondered “how one would find in the Sruti Smritis instructions 
whether Brahmins can have such things as coffee, tea, and soda lemonade 
which did not exist in those days, and whether to interact with today’s new 
and numérous castes”.'® Once in Kozhikode, when the Brahmin government 
vakil M.S. Ramakrishnayyar got the ‘Rao Bahadur’ title, he organized a dinner 
for officials and prominent citizens at Edwards Victoria hotel, catered by a 
Thiyya, Panangadan Sanku. The journalist, Murkoth Kumaran could not help 
taking a dig at the turn of events. In Kerala Sanchari, Kumaran wrote that the 
newly decorated Rao Bahadur had, by hosting a party for the beef-eating 
Englishmen, whose leather chappals desecrated the cowdung floors, with 
one shot, given a blow to the fortress of time-honoured customs and traditions 
which even the British guns had found difficult to conquer!” 


In the earlier times, the upper castes had zealously tried to maintain the 
division of labour based on caste and to prevent any possibility of admixture 
of blood between the different castes. In Kerala, due to the extreme level of 
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-untouchability and unseeability, it was imperative to distinguish the caste of 
the body at the very sight itself. And, as a consequence, for the different 
castes, there were identity markers which included the wearing of dress, 
ornaments, and even hairstyle. According to B. Rajeevan, “the style of clothing, 
the shape and position of the tuft of hair and the differing styles and materials 
of the ornaments functioned as the caste marks of the bodies. The clothing 
of Malayalees up to the beginning of the 20th century was not primarily 
related to the sense of nakedness of the body. Clothing functioned as a sign 
system to designate the caste of the body”.” Even the style of conversation 
indicated the superior/inferior status of the different castes. A Nair while 
conversing with a Nambudiri described his house as ‘rubbish heap’, food as 
‘old kanji (porridge)’ while the food of a Nambudiri was termed as nectar.” 


In twentieth-century Kerala, there were efforts to give up caste-markers. 
If in the south, attempts along those lines, following calls by Ayyankali, who 
exhorted the harijans to give up their stone necklaces which distinguished 
them as low, had been marked by violence on the part of the upper castes, 
in Malabar caste rigidities were relatively mild owing to direct colonial rule. 
In some cases, the upper castes consciously parted with their caste markers, 
notably, kuduma (long hair on the head tied in a knot). If Madhavan, the hero 
of Indulekha, written in 1889, still clings on to his kuduma, by the 1920s, many 
had got rid of them. K.P. Kesava Menon, the Congress leader, recollects in 
- his memoirs how while studying in Madras, he removed his kuduma, as a 
consequence of which, when he came back home, his father gave him a 
thorough scolding.” Staying away from home, it seems, provided the 
protagonists with the necessary freedom to break free of the caste shackles. 
E.M.S. Nambudiripad, cites the occasion when he and friends collectively 
got rid of theirs—a virtual kudumanturi prasthanam (movement to get rid of 
kudumas) — while leading a hostel life in Trichur during their college days.” 
This was followed by a Poonool pottikkalprasthanam (movement to get rid of 
the sacred thread), whereby the sacred thread was torn and burnt by E.MS. 
Nambudiripad and eleven of his friends.” 


In effect, Kerala society, under the dual impact of colonial modernity and 
indigenous reform movements had turned its back on external factors or 
exteriority in determining one’s status in society. Instead, interiority was 
emphasised. What was novel in early 20" century Kerala was re-interpretation 
`of human beings as a biological species which could be proved by rational 
scientific empiricism. Sree Narayana Guru, for instance, combined ideas of 
egalitarianism with science, as when, during his encounter with Gandhi who 
had reservations in the total elimination of the institution of caste, famously 
told the latter that the semen from any human male can impregnate any 
human female. “These arguments”, according to Osella “are essentially 
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modern in their appeal to an essential inner essence, to an empiricism which 
eschews appearance for positivist examination of reality, and to the triumphal 
authority of experimental proof.”” Love between couples belonging to 
different castes, at least theoretically, was encouraged. As the principal of 
Zamorin’s College, in defense of love marriage, put it, “the heart should 
decide. Caste, religion, Smartha Vicharam and astrology cannot restrict love 
between man and woman”* In practice, the odd intermarriages like the one 
between the author of the novel, Sukumar, Joseph Muliyil, a Thiyya convert 
to Christianity and a converted Antarjanam (Nambudiri woman) did take 
place. Similarly, C.H. Kunhappa talks of a love marriage involving different 
castes at Brennen College during his intermediate days.” By the 1930s and 
1940s, in certain educational institutions, especially ones in the north like 
Government Brennen College, caste was not very much a feature of campus 
life. A young girl, Gladys Ambat, in her ‘Response’ to the “Toast of the 
College’ in 1939, observed how “Caste system and class distinction are 
practically unknown within our college walls. Students mix freely with one 
another.” 


The erosion of caste hierarchy and inequities, at the symbolic level, was 
made possible partly through what M.N. Srinivas has called ‘Sanskritisation’. 
In Kerala, the best example of such an attempt would be Sri Narayana Guru’s 
plan of action implemented by the SNDP yogam which included elimination 
of superstitions, blood sacrifices, and worship of evil Gods which were to be 
replaced by worship in temples, introduction of schools and libraries, industry, 
commerce and modern means of agriculture, frugality, and cleanliness.” 
Mayer observed that “even as many high caste folk now take meat, though 
often in private or at hotels, some Thiyyas and Pulyas have turned vegetarian, 
by preference or in imitation of the higher caste habits.”” Sanskritisation 
was reflected in marriage rites as well with the Thiyyas now including “the 
sacred fire as witness of the marriage vows, a Brahmin rite not previously 
followed by them”, and the Pulayas resorting to “exchange of rings, tying of 
the tali thread and the mutual garlanding of the couple as additions to their 
old rite of exchange of clothes.”*! 


In an urban milieu, thus, caste identities in public life got eroded. The 
Thiyya spiritual leader Vaghbhadanandan attracted upper caste disciples.” 
Friendships cutting across caste lines became common, similar professions 
and common public interests bringing them together. The period threw up 
several close friendships between the Nairs and the Thiyyas in spite of the 
latter occupying a distinctively lower status than the former in the traditional 
caste hierarchy. Murkoth Kumaran, a prominent Thiyya literary figure, while 
staying at Tellicherry, was a friend and neighbour of K.T. Chandu Nambiar, 
a well known criminal lawyer as well as a leading literary critic. Regarding 
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literature, they had their differences which they made public through their 
respective columns in the leading magazines of the period. Later, Murkoth 
and Nambiar started separate newspapers - Katora Kutaram and Ramabanam 
respectively - where they continued their literary dispute, which, however, 
did not, in any way, affect their friendship. In fact, Chandu Nambiar was 
Murkoth’s Shashtipoorthi celebration committee’s chairman, reading out his 
Mangalapathram on the occasion. As G. Arunima points out, “sharing the 
same literary space created a community of intellectuals with at least one 
shared concern - of engaging with the experience of modernity that was 
shaping and often, confusing them.* 


There were other instances as well. Murkoth Kumaran, a good friend of 
Chandu Menon, the famous early Nair novelist of Kerala, was to later write 
a biography of the latter in which, he writes of his subject's close friendship 
with E.K. Krishnan, another prominent Thiyya of Tellicherry: “it was only 
natural that both of them being accomplished, honest and innocent, they 
would get attracted to each other. While Krishnan was a natural scientist 
with a keen interest in plant and animal life, Chandu Menon was an expert 
on human affairs, caricaturing their faults and exalting their qualities. Both 
were interested in hunting.” Similarly, the Thiyya C. Krishnan, a former 
lawyer before turning to business and publishing, had a number of upper 
caste friends like Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Sir M. Krishnan Nair and Dr. T.M. 
Nair. His secretary, for some time, was Anantaramayyar, a Brahmin. There 
were upper castes like Thelappurathu Narayanan Thampi and Koyippilly 
Parameswara Kurup who acted as sub editors in Mitavadi, a predominantly 
Thiyya magazine C.Krishnan brought out. In fact, his closest friend was 
Manjeri Sundarayyar, one of the prominent Brahmin vakils of Malabar who 
used to frequent the former's house in the evenings. In 1917, when the acting 
, collector, Thoran, under pressure from the Samoodiri, had banned the Thiyyas 
from using the approach road to the Tali temple, the two friends had travelled 
together in Krishnan’s horse cart, and along with Madhavan Nair and others, 
broke the said Jaw, and threw the offending signboard into the nearby pond.* 
Lingering legacies of an unequal past 
Following secularization and westernization, caste and religion did not 
disappear from the soil of Kerala overnight. Instead, they took new forms 
like the caste associations. According to M.N. Srinivas, the birth and 
proliferation of caste associations in modern India was a consequence of the 
modern adaptation of traditional caste forms, with western instruments of 
modernization like colleges, books, pamphlets and journals being utilized to 
create communal or caste consciousness.” The first significant articulation of 
the demands of the people of Kerala was not on the basis of any segment but 
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holistic. In Travancore, for instance, initially, the natives had organized 
themselves as Malayalis to protest the dominance enjoyed by the migrant 
Tamil Brahmins in government services through the Malayali Memorial of 
1891. But, later, it gave way to a segmentary approach, each part agitating 
for its particularistic demands - the Ezhavas who set up the SNDP Yogam 
in 1903, and the Nairs who gave shape to the NSS in 1914 forming separate 
caste associations to put forth their demands separately. In 1896, the Ezhavas 
had already submitted the Ezhava Memorial. This, then, was the rather 
tortuous road taken by a hierarchised society to attain a semblance of 
democracy and egalitarianism - communal road to a secular Kerala, in the 
words of George Mathew.” 


But, the caste associations aiming to protect caste interests were more of 
a southern phenomenon, mostly active in Travancore - Cochin, the princely 
states where appointments to government services were more arbitrary than 
British Malabar, though the branches of the SNDP Yogam and the NSS could 
be found in the northern parts of the state as well.” Significantly, there was 
no equivalent of the Ezhava Memorial in Malabar — no Thiyya Memorial, 
for instance. Having said that, however, caste feelings persisted well into the 
twentieth century in Malabar as well. In spité of the public expression of 
friendships across caste and the all too infrequent inter-caste marriages, a 
genuine breaking down of the caste barrier, especially at the personal level, 
still remained a distant dream. Dilip Menon, in his provocative essay on 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, argues that even communism did not help the latter 
overcome his upper-caste bias while reconstructing Kerala’s past. Murkoth 
Kumaran is said to have confided in private his anguish that his good friend 
©. Chandu Menon, in his first and most famous novel, Indulekha, did not 
include as a character a single Thiyya, a community numerically dominant, 
and by then educated and decently employed.*' That all was not well is 
indicated by a few events in the lives of some of the characters we saw 
above. The biographer of Muliyil Krishnan, one of those Thiyyas who ‘made’ 
it, having become, among other things, a teacher at Presidency college in 
Madras, recounts how Nair friends of Krishnan used to say good things 
about him on his face, while pouring scorn on him behind his back, and how 
they would take food from his home, but would be wary of others coming 
to know of it! One incident shows how material success did not always 
ensure respect for the lower castes. Once, during the Onam celebrations 
organized by the Malayali Club in Madras, while prominent Malayalis in the 
city were being felicitated on stage, all except Krishnan were garlanded.* 
When Churyayi Kanaran, a Thiyya, who went on to become a Deputy 
Collector at-Ponnani, was appointed as Head Munshi, his Nair superiors 
(Sirasdars) harassed him, giving him only a mattress to work on, instead of 
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a chair, prompting H.V. Conolly, the Collector, who had appointed him, to 
intervene on his behalf.“ Though caste differences were not publicly 
acknowledged, at a subtle level, caste feelings got played out in the 
organizational structures, meetings and functions of the clubs the Malayalis 
gave shape to in Madras. According to someone who has worked on the 
Malayali population in Madras during the colonial period, the Thiyyas 
resented the dominance exerted by the South Malabar Nayars in the Kerala 
Club — where even refreshments would be first served to the latter — and 
gradually drifted to the more ‘subaltern’ Kerala Samaj.” 


The ultimate destinies of the two characters we saw earlier — C. Krishnan 
and Keeleri Kunhikannan — would help put things in perspective. Caste 
inequities had been a concern for C.Krishnan from his college days in Madras, 
where, as we had seen earlier, he, along with others had fought against caste 
discrimination in the hostel mess. Later, he had been involved, while in 
Calicut, in violating, along with his upper-caste friends, the restrictions on 
lower castes to use the Tali temple approach road. Ironically, he ended up 
converting to Buddhism, which would suggest that he never felt quite 
comfortable with his Hindu identity, where, in spite of his material success 
and public fame, he continued to occupy a lower position in the caste 
hierarchy. Similarly, we find the egalitarian, democratic illusions regarding 
caste Keeleri Kunhikannan had upheld in his youth falling by the wayside 
towards the end of his life. Keeleri, who had married a Vannan woman, 
trained lower caste disciples, and joined the Brahmo Samaj, found, to his 
utter dismay, that no Hindu was willing to marry his daughter as his wife 
belonged to a caste lower than his! Ultimately, Keeleri had to take refuge in 
Christianity.* 
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The paper seeks to study travel experiences of middle-class women in colonial 
Bengal. Most of these women were coming out of antahpur (inner quarters of 
the house) for the first time as earlier, they were used to practicing purdah/ 
aborodh, whereby they were confined to the inner quarters of the house 
avoiding exposure to non-kin male members. Thus, as is to be expected, 
when they did come out of their homes and travelled long distances, the 
impact was deep and lasting. 


The Nineteenth century was the age of social reform movement in Bengal. 
The colonial ruling class and the English-educated Bengali bhadralok together 
initiated a reform project whose main objective was to bring about change in 
the condition of women. According to the social reformers, the reason for 
India’s social degeneration was the miserable condition of women in the 
family and society at large. The women’s question, consequently, became the 
central issue of the reform project. Among other things, the reformers attacked 
the custom of purdah or abarodh (seclusion of women in the inner quarters of 
the house or antahpur). They argued that educated women should come out 
of the seclusion to stand by their men which would make them more 
compatible partners. 


The institution of ‘purdah’ or seclusion of women in the inner quarters of 
the house or antahpur, exercised fundamental control over the social behavior 
of women in the nineteenth century. The system was prevalent among the 
upper-caste Hindu women, but some lower castes too adopted it, as it was 
considered a sign of upward mobility. It was, in effect, a form of social 
control by men over women’s behavior, which implied that women were 
sexually vulnerable and in need of protection, and at the same time sexually 
aggressive and in need of control. The symbolic importance of the system of 
seclusion of women made it so well instituted that it could not be violated 
without major upheaval. Even any marginal alterations to the system created 
panic throughout the society. It was a combination of external pressure and 
responses from within Bengali society that brought about changes in the 
system of seclusion. The development of a transport network served as an 
important outside force that eventually helped to change the prevalent system. 
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The study would also seek to explore how the men responded to these 
changes. Even as they encouraged women to come out of their homes, the 
men went through a deep sense of psychological crisis. They were concerned 
that the chastity of their women mighty come under threat while travelling 
or they might lose control over their women’s sexuality once the women 
came out of home and went on travel. A by-product of this male concern 
was the sartorial reform in mid-nineteenth century Bengal. 


Like other members of the new middle class, the members of the Tagore 
family also wanted to recast their women by instilling in them new values, 
as well as encouraging them to move out of the inner quarters of the house, 
and thus end the custom of Aborodh or seclusion, Aborodh was denounced by 
Satyendranath Tagore and Swarna Kumari Devi, while they hailed the 
emergence of women into the public as Striswadhinata or women's emancipation, 
which was seen as the goal of social reform and an indicator of social progress 
by many reformers including the Tagores. This, however, was a tortuously 
slow process as is revealed in the following description given by 
Jyotirindranath Tagore: 


I remember when the women (of the family) started going out in 
carriages, I never let the door of the carriage open. Gradually, I 
started to open the door a little. First, it was one-fourth, then half 
and finally it was fully open. Then, if any male outsider looked 
at the women, I would have died out of shame. First, we went 
(with the women) in covered carriage with the doors closed, 
then in a carriage with the doors open. Gradually, we went (along 
with the women) in a fully open fiton car.' 


Late nineteenth century saw women gradually coming out of the antahpur. 
With the growth of a professional middle class, middle class men pursued 
job opportunities all over India and even abroad. Sometimes, they took their 
wives and families with them. The British government encouraged this 
arrangement. Even when this domestic arrangement was not permanent, the 
women would visit their husbands for a short while. Not just the wives, 
other female members of family also used to visit their menfolk, who were 
staying away from home, in some other regions. The growth of railways 
facilitated this kind of movement and helped to maintain close links between 
the middle-class bhadralok working far away from home and their families 
and regions. When Satyendranath Tagore, the first Indian Civil Servant was 
posted in Maharashtra, his family members including the womenfolk used 
to visit him regularly. His daughter, Indira Devi, has written in her memoir 
that since both her parents were very fond of their relatives almost all of 
their relatives visited them in Bombay. His sister Swarnakumari Devi gave 
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birth to her only son while staying in Poona where Satyendrenath was then 
posted.? 


In 1864, Satyendranath Tagore came back from England to take up his 
post as the first Indian Civil Servant in Maharashtra. Satyendranath requested 
his father to give permission for taking his wife along with him. It is clear 
from Satyendranath’s letters that Jnanadanandini Devi was not getting along 
with her mother-in law Sarada Devi because of her progressive ways. Her 
husband's liberal views had created unpleasant circumstances, which she 
had to face on her own. There were times when Sarada Devi and 
Jnanadanandini would not talk to each other for days. In her autobiography, 
Indira Devi the daughter of Jnanadanandini, writes that once Sarada Devi 
took away Jnanadanandini Devi’s ornaments to give as dowry for her 
daughter.” Satyendranath naturally wanted to take his wife from the stifling 
atmosphere of the joint family to his workplace and set up his own home. 
Initially, although many objections were raised by Debendranath, ultimately 
Satyendranath had his way, and Jnanadanandini Devi went to her husband's 
workplace. 


Travel and Women’s Attire 


The major difficulty for women to travel by train or steamer was due to the 

kind of dress they wore. An upper-caste woman would habitually wear a 
- saree of fine material with no undergarments. The only other component of 
her dress was her ornaments. This clothing seemed well-suited to the hot 
climate of Bengal, but the English-educated new middle class, influenced by 
Victorian morality started finding it obscene. Compared to the thick gowns 
worn by the English women of the nineteenth century, the type of saree 
worn by Bengali women appeared to leave them practically unclad. For the 
male reformers, like the Tagores, the prerequisite, for women to step outside 
the inner quarters of the house and into the presence of non-kin males, was 
‘civilized clothing.” 

When Jnanadanandini Devi decided to step into the outside world for the 
first time, and leave for Bombay it caused a major uproar in the family, 
mainly on the issue of what should be her clothing while travelling. 
Jnanadanandini Devi recollects her travel experiences: 

In those days we used to wear just a traditional saree, with nothing 
underneath. It was not possible to go out in that. So he 
(Satyendranath) got one garment called ‘oriental’ made for me 
from a French shop. It was so difficult to wear it that he had to 
help me to put it on. 


Satyendranath wanted to take a carriage for going to the port. But this 
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was not acceptable to Debendranath Tagore as it would expose 
Jnanadanandini Devi to the gaze of non-kin male members. Finally, a palki 
or palanquin, the traditional vehicle that was used by women to travel short 
distances, was used by Jnanadanandini to board the ship. 


In Bombay, Jnanadanandini Devi, while staying with a Parsi family, started 
wearing the saree in the Parsi style. But instead of putting the anchal on the 
right shoulder, she put it on the left shoulder. Underneath the saree, she put 
on petticoat, chemise and ‘piran’ (blouse).6 The new style of putting on the 
saree became known as ‘Bombay dastur’. The models for dress reform, thus, 
came from other parts of India and not from Bengal, and were the result of 
exposure to different Indian regional cultures gained through travel. 


After two years, Jnanadanandini Devi returned from Bombay in the new 
outfit. This time she did not go straight inside the house in a palanquin. She 
got down from the carriage in the front courtyard and walked home. The 
entire family went through a state of shock seeing the daughter-in-law climb 
down from the carriage in front of the house like a memsahib (European 
woman). According to Swarnakumari Devi, who accompanied her sister-in 
law, ‘tears rolled down from the eyes of the old servants of the family to see 
the daughter-in-law of the aristocratic family walking in public.” 


Travel by train 


Late nineteenth century saw women gradually coming out of the enclosure. 
The collective anxiety over travel by women, as expressed in the contemporary 
press, indicated practical problems and fears that arose in a society witnessing 
the transition from a system, based on seclusion of women to one that allowed 
greater physical mobility. Until well into the late nineteenth century, there 
was no special arrangement for women passengers, which made it very 
difficult for them to travel and remain socially acceptable. The main point of 
the collective anxiety over travel by women was the threat over an attack on 
her sexuality and loss of chastity. This male concern for the loss of chastity 
of their women while travelling by train got reflected in the demand that 
strict measure should be taken to ensure that no “men in female garb” got 
admittance in the ladies” compartments.® In 1869, the Dacca Prakas demanded 
private carriages for Indian women, with female guards. It was not just a 
psychological insecurity that a conservative society based on the seclusion of 
women had suffered from at the prospect of loss of purity and chastity of 
their women while undertaking journey, women were actually exposed to 
real danger and experienced sexual violence and assault when leaving the 
shelter of home they travelled long distances. There were reports in the news 
papers of frequent cases of sexual assaults on women by the Eurasian railway 
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guards while travelling by train. A report in Hitabadı in 1896 said that the 
ticket examiners had touched the breast, pinched the cheek or kissed the 
faces of many young women.’ Only a very small number of such incidents 
were actually reported. Hitabadi, for example, had reported that after being 
sexually assaulted young women had “kept quiet, more dead than alive, 
weeping out of shame and anger, not daring to tell anybody of their 
dishonour.” These women or their family members were unwilling to report 
these cases for fear of insult and losing reputation as there was the tendency 
to always blame the women as shameless and of bad character for leaving 
the shelter of home and undertaking rail journey without proper male escort. 


There was a huge uproar in the contemporary press over such incidents 
of assaults on female sexuality by the Eurasians. The Eurasians were disliked 
by the Bengali middle class as they were considered a threat for the middle 
class men, who were competing for the same jobs under the colonial rule 
where opportunities were limited. News of sexual assault on women 
aggravated racial feelings against the Eurasians. As a community the Eurasians 
were looked down upon for having loose morals and licentious nature. Now 
the Eurasians were perceived as a threat to the personal control of the Bengali 
male over their women’s sexuality." There was a demand that Eurasian 
railway guards should be dismissed from service on moral grounds. 


Another group, on the other hand, criticized the educated liberal Bengalis 
for allowing their women to travel on their own by train and also blamed the 
women for venturing into the male world, leaving the shelter of home and 
undertaking train journey without male protection.’* Women were also 
criticized for not wearing decent clothes while coming out in public and 
undertaking journeys. 


It seems that a sense of crisis had been generated in the male psyche 
when women emerged out of the enclosure and started to travel. The social 
reformers, though in favour of women going out in public, exhibited an 
anxiety at the prospect of losing control over women’s sexuality and labour 
power.” So a new social morality related to dress was constructed, the sole 
purpose of which was to impose restraint on the women of their class. The 
crisis that was generated in the social psyche is clearly depicted in a piece 
written by Swarnakumari Devi, in her family journal, Bharati, where she has 
quoted from a letter authored by an anonymous writer, written in the context 
of women coming out of antahpur and undertaking rail journey, “these days, 
lots of ladies from respectable families travel by train in public, but their 
dresses are obscene. When the walls of the inner quarters of the house serve 
as a cover, then whatever you wear is all right. Whether the dress covers the 
body properly or not depends on your taste, but if you want to go out in 
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public, then for the sake of the society, to overcome shame (lajja) you should 
wear a civilized (bhadra) dress.” Thus, in the changed social context, where 
women would not be confined to home, a new system of control was needed 
for women. Consequently a new set of values, a new morality was created 
linked to the dress of women, which brought their body under the direct 
vigil of patriarchy. 

In the novel Nayantara, Sibnath Sastri, the Brahmo reformer, described the 
kind of problems, discomfort and psychological insecurity women had to 
suffer frequently during their train travel. The heroine Nayantara, a brahmo 
girl, was to travel from Chinsurah to Hughly with her brother. Her brother 
missed the train. In a second - class compartment, with very heavy luggage 
(she had to take with her a sack full of rice), without any male escort she had 
to suffer misbehavior and insults from her male co-passengers. After the 
train arrived at the station, without offering her any assistance to get down 
from the train with the heavy luggage she had with her, they started harassing 
her and she was saved only by the arrival of a family friend’. 


Despite its many hazards women continued to travel, and soon discovered 
its benefits. Women, who were allowed to venture outside their home recently, 
experienced the joy of freedom and excitement of experiencing the new all 
through their journey. Journey was a kind of adventure for them. In spite of 
all the danger, difficulties and hardships they enjoyed every moment of it. 
Swarnakumari Devi, while going to Allahabad by train, remembers her first 
train, journey thus: 

once upon a time when I was sitting by the window in a railway 
carriage like this how happy I was feeling... how long ago that 
was! It would be incorrect to say that I had not stepped out of 
home before [i.e. before she took her first train journey], as I had 
been invited to a few houses sometimes and had once gone to 
stay in a country house by the Ganges, for some days. Therefore, 
my knowledge of the outside world was limited to this. When I 
was travelling by train (for the first time) and had the entire 
world stretched endlessly in front of my joyful eyes, how happy 
I had felt.” 


Travel widened their horizon, giving them the opportunity to see the 
living conditions of women of other regions and other cultures, and to compare 
them with their own. In Prayag yatra, an account of a trip to Allahabad, 
Swarnakumari Devi writes: 

the custom women follows in the genteel families here are 
extremely rigid unlike in Bombay.....The wife of a local aristocrat, 
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Kumar Singha, once came to visit me. I, too, paid her a visit. Her 
husband is an England returned barrister. Since he wants to 
educate his wife, before introducing her to the society (English 
society), he is training her under an English lady. He says he will 
introduce her to society when her training is complete, but it 
seems it will take a long time. Even now she follows the custom 
of purdah so rigidly, that she does not even allow the doctor to 
see her face when she falls ill. She just extends her hand from 
behind the veil, although she allows English doctors to see her.” 


In 1295 (B.S.), Prasanyamoyee Devi published her Aryabartye Bangamahula. 
There she recorded a detailed account of her north India tour. She visited 
historic places of interest like Qutb Minar, Tajmahal and Agra Fort in the big 
cities like Delhi and Agra and pilgrimage centres like Mathura and Vrindaban 
and other big and small towns of north India and commented on subjects 
like the custom of child marriage, the dress of women, the custom of purdah 
and advancement of female education in all these places. Her keen sense 
of observation fascinates the reader.” 


Travel made Bengali women conscious of nationalism. They came to 
realize they were a part of a larger political entity. After going to another 
region the problem they faced badly was the absence of a common language. 
Subodh Kumari Majumdar, for example, expressed her frustration at not 
being able to communicate with the Sindhis in the Punjab. She could not 
follow the Brahmo service in Sindhi that she attended.” Since women, and 
also men from a traditional background, were not proficient in English, and 
Hindi had not yet emerged as a common language, sometimes Sanskrit 
served as one. In 1878, the young Marathi intellectual, Ramabai, visited 
Kolkata and created a sensation by debating in Sanskrit with the pundits. 
A welcome meeting was held at the house of Ananda Mohan Bose and 
was attended by many Bengali women. Radharani Lahiri read a Bengali 
address saying Ramabai provided them all with a model of national 
womanhood.”' When Sarala Devi went to Mysore taking up a job at the 
Maharani Girls’ School and went to learn how to play the veena, from the 
south Indian music teacher of the school, her teacher, not knowing either 
Hindi or English, greeted and spoke to her in Sanskrit, and from then on 
both of them conversed in Sanskrit.” P 46018 


Sometimes while travelling, women were placed in a difficult situation. 
For example, Kamalekamini Gupta narrates her experience-of-a train journey 
from Allahabad to Kolkata thus: 

I was sitting in the female compartment and my relative (male 
escort) in the one next to mine. After a while I had a headache 
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and requesting a co-passenger to take care of my luggage, I went 
to sleep. My co -passenger was a seventeen year old mother 
with a seven month old baby with her. She too was going to 
kolkata. ....the train stopped before we reached Madhupur station. 
Upon waking up, I saw that all my co-passengers but the 
aforementioned young woman had left and soon came to know 
that our compartment had been disconnected from the train. The 
Stationmaster told us that the train was now to go to Giridi...... 
I shouted for my companion but some porters informed me that 
his part of the train had already left the station. I put my hand 
on my head and sat on a bench.... First of all it was night and 
we were two woman alone in a desolate field. When the young 
woman realized this, she started crying loudly, saying, “What 
will happen to me now! My caste, my honour are ruined!”...1 
was already worried about myself and now I had to take care of 
her as welll... 


She tried her best to console the young woman, then taking charge of the 
situation, she met the stationmaster, sent a telegram to her male escort, 
instructing him to get down at Asansol, while tactfully protecting the young 
woman from the ‘evil intention of the licentious railwaymen’. ‘After a lot of 
deliberation’, she boarded the night train to Asansol, since that “would be 
safer than waiting in the station’. At spotting her companion at the Asansol 
station, she ‘gave him a through scolding’. When they reached Howrah station 
at around 7'0 clock, she said to the young woman: 


“look around to see if your husband is here At these words a 
porter shouted, “oh, babu! Your lost wife is found!” | looked around 
to see a man rolling on the platform and crying ...he rushed to 
his wife and scolded her” 


The way Kamalekamini handled the situation all by herself with 
intelligence and courage, while at the same time helping another person, 
must have given her the confidence to take charge of her own life in the 
future. 

Sea voyages 

Travel by steamer ‘included both a short trip to another place within the 
country, but long sea voyages were another matter. In her travel account 
Somudre, written in 1895, Swarnakumari Devi has described the account of 
her journey by ship from Kolkata to Madras.™ It was published in the Tagore 
family magazine, Bharati. It was not her first sea voyage. Twelve years before 
she had gone to Karowar (a coastal town near Goa) from Bombay, where 
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her brother, Satyendranath Tagore was posted as a civil servant, It was a 
short journey by a small steamer that took only three days. This time it was 
a longer journey, and the ship was also much larger, and was going to 
Europe. She was thrilled by the fact that the ship was actually undertaking 
a voyage to vilayet (Europe and England), and she thought that just by 
boarding the ship, “one could smell Europe, and would get restless to take 
a taste of it by actually visiting there.” After boarding the ship she badly 
wanted to travel to Europe. Europe being the land of progress and modernity, 
a travel to Europe became the dream of all the educated Bengali middle class 
men and, now, after getting familiar with the western ideas, especially with 
the ideas of the Utilitarian thinker James Mill, where European civilization 
was projected as liberating for women, vilayet (Europe and England) came to 
be regarded as the land of women’s emancipation to the perception of newly 
-educated middle class Bengali women as well, who also started to share the 
same dream. 


Swarnakumari Devi begins the account of her journey with the description 
of the ship. She was travelling in the first class cabin and she appreciates all 
the comforts and luxuries available including the food, as well as the other 
facilities available there like the library with a piano. She gives an elaborate 
description of the food served during the morning tea time, breakfast, lunch 
and dinner and was surprised at the ravenous appetite of the European men 
and women, even after leading an idle life in the ship. 


However, the fact which Swarnakumari Devi appreciates the most was 
that the ship offered an egalitarian space to all her passengers. “Here in the 
ship,” she writes, “there is no discrimination among whites and blacks, 
Christians and non-Christians, the conquerors and the conquered. The 
passengers of this tiny ship floating in the mighty ocean see each other as 
fellow human beings .... (even) the servants of the ship treat the Indians and 
European passengers alike, there is no distinction at all.”” She enjoyed this 
situation where the Indians and their European co-travellers were treated as 
equals. 


Only a few women from the wealthy families were able to undertake long 
sea voyages and could go to vilayet. The expense of the journey restricted it 
only to the elite. The first Bengali women to go to England and Europe were 
the Christians from westernized families. For example, Aru Dutt and Taru 
Dutt went to England and France with their parents as young girls.* There 
were some Bengali Christians, who either settled down in England or spent 
a considerable time there along with their families. Gyanendramohan Tagore, 
the only son of Prasannakumar Tagore of the famous Tagore family went to 
England, got converted to Christianity, and got married (for the second time) 
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to Kamalmoni, the daughter of the Reverend Krishnamohan Bandopadhyay 
and spent the rest of his life in England. He was the first Bengali barrister. 
Another Bengali Christian, who spent some years in England with his family 
was Suryakumar Goodeve Chuckerbutty. He went to England to study 
medicine, got converted to christanity and married a Christian lady. He 
came back to Kolkata, as an eminent doctor and taught in the Calcutta Medical 
College. The women of these families were among the first few women who 
went and stayed in England”. 

Sasipada Banerjea’s wife Rajkumari went to England in 1871 along with 
her husband. The social disapproval they had incurred for this was terrible. 
In fact, when they went to their village for the last time to bid farewell to 
their relatives, before going abroad, they were stoned by the high caste Hindus 
villagers. Undertaking a long sea voyage or crossing the black water or 


kalapani, which was required for going to vilaet was an act of transgression, ` 


not just for women but for men as well which invoked social disapproval. 
The Hindu laws were quite stringent and the offenders, on coming back 
often had to face social excommunication by their community. They were 
required to perform the prayaschitya (penance) , to be socially accepted again. 

Satyendranath Tagore wanted to take his wife Jnanadanandini Devi to 
England while he was still a student in London. His father Debendranath 
refused permission on that occasion, but Satyendranath eventually fulfilled 
his dream of taking his wife to England. Jnanadanandini Devi went to England 
in 1877, with her three children, thirteen years after she had come out in 
public for the first time and taken a trip to Bombay. During long sea voyages, 
travellers, especially women who had to get accustomed to unfamiliar food, 
suffered sea sickness. In the letters written to his wife from England, 
Satyendranath Tagore, who was trying to prepare her for a sea voyage, 
advised her to get used to a new type of food like meat stew (mangser jhol) 
which would be available on the ship.” She was pregnant at the time of her 
journey. Her husband did not go with her and joined her later. She stayed 
there for two and a half years, during which several misfortunes befell her, 
compounded by the fact that she did not know the English language very 
well. She became seriously ill, and two of her children died there. She faced 
the situation with great courage and eventually recovered from her illness. 
She stayed in rented houses, and received help from various English ladies 
during her illness and during the illness of her children. Although two of her 
two children died there, she seems to have enjoyed her stay in England. Her 
stay in England helped her to increase her proficiency in English, she even 
managed to learn some French. 


After her return, Jnanadanandini Devi introduced two new customs in 
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the Tagore family which she adopted from England. They were evening 
outings and celebration of birthdays. After coming back from England she 
started celebrating her children’s birthdays every year. All the youngsters of 
the family were invited on that occasion. It was with her encouragement that 
Sarala and Hironmoye (daughters of Swarnakurari Devi) celebrated 
Rabindranath’s birthday for the first time at Satyendranath’s residence. Her 
experiences in England are recorded in her memoirs.” 


It might appear that her travel to England failed to produce any impact 
for the benefit of her country woman as expected by her husband. But it 
should be remembered that the very act of travelling by a woman, in those 
days, when they had just very recently stepped out of their homes, meant a 
social revolution by itself, which inspired other women of her class to 
undertake such long sea voyages. Her stay in England when she had to 
manage things on her own in a foreign land must had helped her to achieve 
greater control over her life. 


A growing but small number of educated Bengali middle class women 
continued to visit England and Europe. The high cost of the journey kept it 
limited within a small section of the middle class. Krishnabhabini Das 
accompanied her husband to England and her book, Inglande Banga Mahila, 
was published anonymously in 1885. In 1886, Romesh Chundra Dutt’s wife 
accompanied him to England. Kadambini Ganguly went to Edinburgh for 
further studies in medicine in 1893.” Sunity Devi, the maharani of Cooch 
Behar first visited England with her husband on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 and made a number of subsequent visits. 
She has recorded her experiences in her autobiography.” 


Late nineteenth century saw women gradually coming out of their homes. 
With the growth of a professional middle class, wives were encouraged to 
leave for their husband’s workplace. Long distance journeys by train and 
steamer where both men and women were co-travellers had become the 
order of the day. A small, but growing section of women belonging to the 
elite class also went abroad, sometimes alone, like Jnanadanandini Devi. 
Unlike men, travel for women was not just a journey to a new land, for her 
it was experiencing freedom, crossing the boundaries, and in many ways, a 
personal as well as a social revolution. Coming out of home, for women, was 
an act of transgression, undertaking a journey in a public vehicle, like train 
or steamer, where both men and women were co-passengers was also an act 
of negation of social restriction. Thus, by travelling women brought about a 
personal as well as a social revolution. Jnanadanandini Devi, for example 
stepped out of the inner quarter of the house for the first time when she 
travelled to Bombay. It created a major upheaval in the society, and also 
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within her own family. - 

Travel by women involved greater trouble than it was for men. The 
collective anxiety over travel by women, as expressed in the contemporary 
press, indicates the nature of the patriarchal reactions and fears that arose in 
a society witnessing the transition from a system, based on seclusion of 
women to one that allowed greater physical mobility. To fulfill the socoi- 
economic and cultural need of the situation, created by the colonial modernity, 
where mobility became an essential part of their lifestyle, the educated Bengali 
middle class male wanted to bring their women out of confinement, and 
undertake journeys. But when, consequently, women began to appear in 
public and travelled long distances, a male anxiety was generated at the 
prospect of a reversal of the gender roles in the society. This anxiety got 
expressed in the formulation of a new social morality related to the attire of 
women, where women’s body was expected to be fully covered — a move 
designed to impose constraint on their movement and behavior. 


Despite its many hazards women continued to travel, and soon discovered 
its many benefits. Through travel, they gained a broader experience of life 
and an enhanced confidence in their ability to deal with the world outside 
home. Practical conditions of travel inevitably led to a situation, where they 
would have a greater control of their own lives. On the level of ideas, travel 
to other regions and to other countries gave them a wider perspective on 
their own lives by exposing them to'glternative ways of life in which women 
had achieved greater freedom of mobility and more autonomy. Women who 
had been allowed to venture outside their home, experienced the joy of 
freedom and excitement of experiencing the new at every step. Journey was 
a kind of liberating adventure for them, which they enjoyed. 
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The Mahatma and the Revolutionaries 


Amiya K. Samanta, IPS (Retd.) 
Former Director of Intelligence Branch 
West Bengal 


AUROBINDO AND GANDHI 
VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOLENCE 


Aurobindo (1872-1950) is regarded as the first consistent ideologue of the 
Indian freedom struggle of which the revolutionary terrorist movement was 
the first major phase. Aurobindo has stated that he had derived his ideas of 
violent liberation struggle from a study of-the revolutionary movements in 
various countries of the world. “He had studied with interest the revolutions 
and rebellions which led to national liberation, the struggle against the English 
in mediaeval France and the revolts which liberated America and Italy. He 
took much of his inspiration from the movements and their leaders, especially 
Jeanne d’ Arc and Mazzini.”' In his first political writing (1893), Aurobindo 
advised the Congress that it “must recognize the hard truth that every nation 
must beat out its own path to salvation with pain and difficulty and not rely 
on the tutelage of another.’” Evidently he anticipated that the liberation 
struggle would follow the same course of conflict and violence as in case of 
other subject nations and would require the Indians to make sacrifice. 
Aurobindo had joined a secret society in Western India, explored the 
possibility of engineering a rebellion in the army of the princely states, and 
eventually had founded a secret society in Bengal and became the leader of 
all such societies which grew up simultaneously in the province. 

In 1902 Aurobindo attended the Ahmedabad Session of the Congress at 
the behest of B.G. Tilak (1856-1920) and till 1906 he was in the periphery of 
Congress politics teaming up with Tilak and Lajpat Rai (1867-1929). In 1907 
they split the Congress into Moderate and Extremist (or Nationalist) factions, 
the Extremists opting for swaraj or complete independence through passive 
resistance and swadeshi with boycott. 


The revolutionary terrorists contended that humiliation and torture by the 
British on the Indians in public as also in their homes and oppression by 
British officials should be avenged to uphold the national honour. Since open 
confrontation with the Government was not possible by the Indians deprived 
of the right to possess arms, they would organise underground societies and 
resort to secret killings. It was a desperate step; yet the humiliation was so 
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deep and disturbing that in the words of one of the revolutionaries, “The 
only lesson required in India at present is to learn how to die, and the only 
way to teach it is by dying ourselves”? . Their patriotism, courage and supreme 
self-sacrifice became inspiring examples which awakened the nation to a 
consciousness for getting rid of the alien rule. 


Aurobindo, however, was not swayed by emotion in devising the strategy 
for struggle. His cogent thoughts and ideas in support of violence in anti- 
colonial movement were forcefully expressed in a series of articles, which 
first appeared in daily Bande Mataram under the general title of “New 
Thoughts” from April 11 to April 23, 1907. Later on they were published as 
Doctrine of Passive Resistance. In this article Aurobindo had set forth the course 
of passive resistance movement, which might lead to violent struggle in a 
colonial situation. He wrote, “There is a limit, however, to passive resistance. 
So long as the action of the executive is peaceful and within the rules of the 
fight, the passive resister scrupulously maintains his attitude of passivity, 
but he is not bound to do so a moment beyond. To submit to illegal and 
violent methods of coercion, to accept outrages and hooliganism as part of 
the legal procedure of the country, is to be guilty of cowardice and by dwarfing 
national manhood, to sin against the divinity in ourselves and the divinity 
in our motherland.*” The passivity in a passive resistance movement is 
contingent upon the conduct and action of the colonial government. Aurobindo 
has always underscored the pernicious and dehumanising effect of 
colonialism. According to him non-violence and violence in politics are not 
something congenital or inborn in a man’s attitude or conduct; they are . 
generated in an individual circumstanced in a colonial situation and inspired 
by the examples of history. Evidently an individual’s grounds for resorting 
to violence or remaining non-violent have nothing to do with religion but are 
created by colonial bureaucracy and inspired by examples from history. 


Aurobindo has never concealed his views that a nation is entitled to 
attain its freedom by violence if it can do so or if there is no other way; 
whether it should do so or not, depends on what is the best policy, not on 
ethical consideration’. To Aurobindo passive resistance was “a means of 
cure for the basest and evilest feature of the present system — the bleeding to 
death of a country by foreign exploitation. And from that stage we are steadily 
advancing with the rising tide of popular opinion at our back, to the one true 
object of all resistance, passive or active, aggressive or defensive— the creation 
of a free popular Government and the vindication of Indian liberty.” There 
is no hint of divine inspiration in the violent political struggle which advances, 
according to him, only “with the rising tide of popular opinion at our back”. 
It therefore appears that instead of isolated violence as an assertion of our 
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manhood, Aurobindo wanted it to be a part of the popular nationalist upsurge. 
In 1907 Aurobindo could not have given a call to violence openly. He clothed 
his political objectives in a refined and astute language: “We recognise no 
political object of worship except the divinity in our Mother and, no present 
object of political endeavor except liberty, and no method of action as 
politically good or evil except as it truly helps or hinders our progress towards 
national liberation.”” Here methods of actions are limited to violent and non- 
violent methods and violence aimed at national liberation was not per se 
good or evil. Violence in political actions for national liberation is well 
recognized in history as a political tool irrespective of its sanction or otherwise 
in the religious texts. 

While Aurobindo did not have any moral and ethical objection to violence 
in anti-colonial struggle, he, however, had realised that it was not possible 
for an unarmed nation to engage a mighty power in armed conflict. While 
in Baroda he tentatively explored the prospect of engineering a rebellion in 
the native army, but soon abandoned it. He had approved of secret societies 
and secret assassination of individual targets to instill confidence in the 
emasculated people and to rouse public consciousness for freedom from 
foreign rule. In 1906, when the anti-partition swadeshi movement was raging, 
he and other leaders of the secret society resolved, inter alia, that “actions” 
in the shape of secret assassination of oppressive and unsympathetic officials, 
and looting of money from the rich and government treasury for funds 
should be started by the secret society*®. The action that started with the futile 
chase of a Lieutenant Governor for assassination across the plains of Eastern 
Bengal, culminated in the deaths of dozens of official and non-official people 
and a failed attempt on the life of a Viceroy. 


The revolutionary leaders, contrary to popular notion, were not pursuing 
the objective of individual terrorism alone. They were, by and large, a group 
of intelligent and dedicated young men capable of constructive thinking and 
open to new ideas. They learnt from their experience and devised new strategy 
and new methods of armed struggle under the most difficult circumstances. 
They endeavoured, against heavy odds, to procure arms from countries 
inimical to the British with a view to engineering an armed insurrection in 
the country, In the meantime the foundation of the Ghadar party in San 
Francisco in 1913 and the outbreak of the First World War opened up new 
horizons and new possibilities for armed struggle. The Ghadarites planned, 
rather amateurishly a rebellion in the British Indian Army and a popular 
uprising with their help, while the German promise of arms and funds opened 
up the prospect of an insurrectionary movement in wide areas of the country. 
No serious workable plan for it was, however, made by the revolutionaries. 
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No German arms ever reached the shores of India due primarily to the 
British vigilance on the high seas and their excellent international intelligence 
network. The Ghadar plan of an uprising in India was crushed ruthlessly. 
The Komagata Maru passengers were harassed, humiliated and eventually 
fired upon at Budge Budge leading to 28 deaths. The rebellion in Punjab and 
the United Provinces was crushed by the ruthless application of the Defence 
of India Act. Several conspiracy cases were registered of which in three 
Lahore Conspiracy cases alone 36 persons were sentenced to death, more 
than a hundred were transported to the Andamans for life, a larger number 
was sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. An unprecedented 
atmosphere of fear and suspicion had gripped the people of the provinces of 
the Punjab and Bengal. 


Tagore had written in the context of Aurobindo’s prosecution for sedition 
(1907): “In our country jail going is the test of manhood”? . Gandhi,to alleviate 
the fear of jail among his compatriots in South Africa, had evidently idealised 
the jail life. ” I had no idea of what jail life was like when I launched on 
satyagraha in South Africa. But once inside the prison it became to me like a 
palace, a sanctuary, a place of pilgrimage, where I learnt things which I 
would not have outside.” To him ‘jail-going is the hall-mark of integrity 
and national commitment rather than an experience of degradation and 
shame’. . 

In the first two decades of the twentieth century barring a handful of anti- 
partition prisoners who were jailed for a short time during 1905 to 1908, the 
overwhelming majority of the political prisoners were associated with the 
revolutionary terrorist movement. As a matter of fact, at the conclusion of 
the First World War (1918), the revolutionaries were the only political prisoners 
in Indian jails representing India’s manhood and exemplifying the national 
commitment of the Indian people. 

Just when (April,1907) Aurobindo was giving expression to his ‘new 
thoughts’ on passive resistance in the pages of Bande Mataram, M.K.Gandhi, 
“a self-taught political apprentice”'! experimented with new weapons of 
political struggle with a small immigrant Indian community which was 
smarting under various oppressive and discriminatory rules and laws in 
Natal and Transvaal in South Africa. The most significant and enduring 
weapon that Gandhi devised was Satyagraha. Its core ideals of truth and non- 
violence are deeply rooted in religion. Gandhi used them as essential and 
inviolable principles to be followed by the participants in political movements 
of passive resistance or civil disobedience even in extremely adverse and 
provocative circumstances. 
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Gandhi derived his non-violence from his Vaisnavite ancestry, and it 
was reinforced by the erudite Raychandrabhai of his own clan. Raychandra 
was very well-versed in Vaishnavite literature and had a remarkable depth 
of knowledge in the Jain religious texts too. While Gandhi used to study the 
Gita regularly, and used its preaching in various religious and political 
discourses, including that with the revolutionaries to convince them of non- 
violent methods, his politico-religious ideas were further calibrated by his 
study of Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within You, in 1894, and John Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last in 1904. Besides he had read Henry David Thoreau’s works” 
and often reproduced them in Indian Opinion in 1907-1908. He also read the 
Bible and the Koran as he had been continuously looking for the tenets of 
truth, peace and non-violence in religious and semi-religious texts. His ideas 
of truth and non-violence, which took roots in his mind as a result of his 
experience of humiliation and violence suffered at the hands of the high and 
mighty in South Africa, took a definite shape in consequence of such studies. 
Yet Gandhi had never tried to formulate a consistent theory of political action 
based on truth and non-violence in one treatise. Except History of Satyagraha 
in South Africa and An Autobiography or The Story of My Experiment with Truth, 
all his writings are small, simple and succinct pieces published in his papers. 
Only Hind Swaraj is in the format of a discourse between an anonymous 
‘Editor’ and a ‘Reader’ on contemporary issues and other subjects which 
Gandhi considered relevant. On the changing nature of his thoughts he 
wrote in 1933, “I am not at all concerned with appearing to be consistent. In 
my search after truth I have discarded many ideas and learnt more new 
things. ** What I am concerned with is my readiness to obey the call of 
Truth, my God, from moment to moment, and therefore when anybody finds 
any inconsistency between any two writings of mine, if he has still faith in 
my sanity, he will do well to choose the later of the two on the same subject.” 
Evidently Gandhi's thoughts and ideas were not static and had evolved 
through long years of political engagement with the British Empire. 

The core values of Gandhi's satyagraha are Truth and ahinsha. Truth has 
to be realized in its fullness. “there should be Truth in thought, Truth in 
speech and Truth in action.” Truth is soul-force which sustains the participants 
in passive resistance. Truth is the power and courage of human spirit when 
pitted against wrong. It sustains the spirit in suffering pain, but never inflicts 
pain even on the opponent. During his struggle in South Africa ahinsha was 
to Gandhi “the reverse of the resistance by arms. When I refuse to do a thing 
which is repugnant to my conscience, I use soul-force. If I do not obey the 
law and accept the punishment, I use soul force. It involves sacrifice of 
self’ Gandhi's initial idea of negative ahinsa changed to positive alinsa 


ef 
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when he came to India to engage the British Empire. His ahinsa that would 
not “hurt the person of any wrong-doer or bear any ill-will to him and so 
cause him any mental suffering” transcended to mean “the largest love, the 
greatest charity,” which would make one love one’s enemy or the wrong- 
doer. It was to Gandhi's credit that certain basic religious tenets meant for 
peace and harmony among individuals and groups in the society were given 
the shape of a political weapon against adversaries. 


How would such a means based solely on all-embracing ahinsa be effective 
in facing as ruthless an enemy as British imperialism? Gandhi says that 
active ahinsa needs fearlessness and love for truth. A man who fearlessly 
gives away his life remaining not only non-violent but even bears love for 
the enemy “disarm all hostility. He has paved the way for honorable 
understanding.” Courage, suffering and self sacrifice will melt the heart of 
the brutal oppressor and generate human feeling of shame and compassion 
and will eventually appreciate the legitimacy of the cause and agree to 
negotiate. Gandhi also rejects the widely recognized lessons of history that 
excessive ahinsa had some adverse effect on the society and politics in a 
world where might had been a determining factor. He contends, “There 
seems to be no historical warrant for the belief that an exaggerated practice 
of ahinsa synchronised with our becoming bereft of many virtues.” 1$ 


As Gandhian satyagraha is not confrontationist but conciliatory, Gandhi 
always started his passive resistance or non-cooperation movements with a 
dialogue with his opponents. He did it with General Smuts in South Africa 
and with the successive Viceroys in India. Within satyagraha movement he 
followed the practice of personal meeting. In 1908 to 1911 he “met General 
Smuts face to face and worked out the basis of settlement.” ” In India too 
he adopted the same tactical line of keeping the door of dialogue and 
reconciliation open. One of the first things that Gandhi did on arrival at 
Bombay in January, 1915 was to see Governor Wellingdon to whom he gave 
a promise that “he would see the Governor before taking any step against 
the government.” 


After a few months’ stay in India, Gandhi said in Madras, “I discovered 
that the British Empire had certain ideals with which I have fallen in love 
and one of these ideals is that every subject of the British empire has the 
freest scope possible for his energy and honour... Hence my loyalty to the 
British Empire.” 

Needless to say Gandhi had pretty good relation with Viceroy Chelmsford, 
and the relationship “had again proved helpful” in the Champaran issue. In 
consequence of Gandhi's promise that he wanted India to give “ungrudging 
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and unequivocal support to the Empire,” he readily became an itinerant 
recruiting officer of the British Empire. 

The revolutionaries and the Mahatma were therefore poles apart in so far 
as their ideology and strategy of anti-colonial struggle are concerned. In 
course of time under the impact of political movements the revolutionaries 
had to change their strategies and tactics and their ideology also got dented. 
It cannot be said that the creed of non-violence retained its pristine purity. 
Even before his return to India in 1915, Gandhi had to contend with the 
revolutionaries and their ideology and on his return the issue of violence 
would trouble him almost at every step and at the commencement of every 
new campaign. Not to speak of their methods, they differed even in their 
declared goals. While the revolutionaries had complete independence as their 
goal from the very beginning, to Gandhi independence or freedom from 
British rule was not a very important issue. In 1928 when the younger 
Congress leaders, persuaded by the former revolutionaries, pressed for a 
resolution on complete independence, Gandhi objected to it. He wrote an 
article entitled “Independence vs. Swaraj”™ wherein he argued that he was 
not against India’s freedom. “I long for freedom from English yoke. ...The 
satanic rule has ruined the fair land materially, morally and spiritually,” 
though only ten years ago, as noted above, he had a totally different view. 
But he wanted freedom through his creed of non-violence, which could not 
be accepted by the people as they did not understand it. But in due course 
not only India but even England and other nations will accept the creed. 
“Through the deliverance of India I seek to deliver the so-called weaker 
races of the earth from the crushing heels of Western exploitation....” Even 
a visionary like Gandhi was aware that ”This is a big talk.” But that was the 
ground of his “strong opposition to the cry of independence.”” This might 
appear to be a clever move to shelve the proposed resolution on Purna Swaraj 
in the annual Congress session of 1928 much to the disappointment of the 
younger leaders and former revolutionaries who as Congress members were 
delegates to the annual session. In the Lahore Session of the Congress in 
1929 the above resolution was adopted as a result of the pressure exerted by 
the former revolutionaries and the young leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhas Chandra Bose much against the wishes of Gandhi and senior leaders 
of the party. Gandhi, however, remained uncompromising, not with as much 
firmness as in 1922, with regard to his creed of non-violence. 


GANDHI’S ENCOUNTER WITH 
REVOLUTIONARY TERRORISM 


During his visit to London from South Africa in October 1906, Gandhi first 
met Shyamaji Krishnavarma (1857-1930) and had prolonged and ‘rather 
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important’ discussions on various matters in India House at Highgate, London. 
Krishnavarma was running a hostel-type accommodation mainly for the 
Indian students with militant nationalist ideas. Gandhi is said to have stayed 
for two nights in India House and met V.D. Savarkar (1870-1957) who had 
then just arrived*in London. Krishnavarma’s Indian Sociologist which 
attacked Gandhi's pro-British stand during the Zulu rebellion.happened to 
be the mouthpiece of his political organisation called India Home Rule 
Society. He had the support and patronage of H.M.Hyndman who used to 
attend lectures and discussions in the India House. Krishnavarma was 
therefore well informed about the political developments in India. Gandhi 
later on wrote in the Indian Opinion about Krishnavarma: “His mission is 
service to his country. The idea underlying his service is that there should be 
complete swaraj (freedom) for India and that the British should quit the 
country, handing over power to Indians. If they do not do so India should 
refuse them all help so that they become unable to carry on the administration 
and forced to leave.”** Gandhi was not against this idea of non-cooperation 
but till then he was not quite clear as to how to fill many visible and 
invisible gaps in the idea of non-cooperation. Krishnavarma was not a 
revolutionary terrorist, but Gandhi did not appreciate his political ideas of 
Home Rule. 


In June 1909 Gandhi sailed for London with Haji Habib, a Pretoria 
merchant, ostensibly to lobby for repeal of the highly discriminatory Asiatic 
Act of 1907 and to allow entry annually to at least six educated Indians to 
Transvaal. Besides, a clever publicist that Gandhi was, he had a plan to 
publicise from London, the centre of the British Empire, the success of his 
non-violent passive resistance as a political weapon and the acclaim that 
Gandhi had received from far and wide.” Like his visit to London, the 
Transvaal British Indian Association (TBIA) decided to finance Gandhi's friend 
Henri Polok’s visit to India with similar purpose*. Polok’s ‘campaign in 
India’? started with his meeting with newspaper editors, industrialists and 
businessmen, rising lawyers (including Muhammad Al Jinnah), and 
nationalist leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), G.K.Gokhale (1866- 
1915) and others in Bombay. He also organised public meetings in support 
of the Transvaal Indians highlighting Hindu-Muslim unity and Gandhi's 
leadership. He moved from Bombay to different cities of Gujarat and then 
to Madras and other cities in the South. Polok himself wrote a pamphlet” on 
the Passive Resistance in South Africa under Gandh’s leadership and asked 
the Indians to take a lesson from their struggle. A new biography of Gandhi 
by Polok entitled “M.K.Gandhi: A Sketch of His Life and Work” was launched 
in Madras. He underscored Gandhi's extraordinary love for truth, his 
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proverbial generosity and exceptional sense of public duty. He called him “a 
moral giant whose pellucid soul is a clear still lake, in which one sees Truth 
clearly mirrored.”” In Calcutta Polok had met Aurobindo Ghose, who had 
been acquitted from Alipur Bomb case only a few months ago. Aurobindo 
wrote a very well reasoned piece in support of passive resistance in Karimajogitt 
which he was editing at that time.. Polok succeeded in preparing the ground 
for Gandhi’s emergence as a spiritual and political leader in India a few 
years later. 


A few days before his arrival in London, on 1" July, William Curzon 
Wyllie, the Political Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State for India, was 
shot dead after a tea~meeting of the National Indian Association in the Jehangir 
Hall of the Imperial Institute, London. An Indian doctor, Cowasji Lalcaca, 
who interposed in the line of fire in order to save Wyllie, was also killed. 
“Dhingra was promptly seized by the bystanders. He attempted to commit 
suicide, but in turning the revolver upon himself he released the safety catch 
and was unable to shoot.”” The intelligence report on the incident recorded, 
“As stated in the court it is the view of the London Police that there is 
nothing to show that the murder is the outcome of any conspiracy. At the 
same time there is no doubt that it was instigated by the band of anarchists 
headed by Savarkar in London and Shyamaji Krishnavarma in Paris.”*! As 
a matter of fact, in 1908 when there was a question in Parliament about the 
seditious tone of the Indian Sociologist, Krishnavarma had left for Paris but 
the paper continued to be published from London. Only after the murder of 
Wyllie Krishnsvarma got the publication of the journal shifted to Paris. He 
also promptly sold off India House and snapped all connections with England. 
But the investigation found enough evidence to suspect Savarkar as an 
instigator. On the conviction of his brother Ganesh Savarkar to transportation 
for life by a Nasik court, Savarkar vowed retaliation in a meeting in the India 
House. His animosity further increased when his admission to the bar was 
postponed. But the police got material evidence against him while 
investigating the case of murder of Jackson, the district magistrate, Nasik, in 
December 1909. Chaturbhuj Amin, a former resident of the India House, 
confessed before the police in Bombay that Savarkar had sent 24 Browning 
pistols through him to his brother, one of which was used by the 
revolutionaries to kill Jackson. 


On arrival Gandhi found the city, especially the Indian community and 
the top echelon of the colonial officials in London, still very excited over the 
assassination. Gandhi's plan was adversely affected by these developments, 
and an agitated Gandhi in his ‘deputation notes’ sent for publication in the 
Indian Opinion” wrote, “It has done India much harm; the deputation’s efforts 
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have also received a setback. In my view, he (Dhingra) has acted like a 
coward. All the same, one can only pity the man. He was egged on to do this 
act by ul-digested reading of worthless writings. His defense of himself, too, 
appears to have been learnt by rote.” * Dhingra argued in the trial that the 
Englishmen who had occupied his country, were responsible for the death of 
millions of Indians by starvation, deportation and hanging. He drew a 
comparison with a situation in which England is occupied by the Germans 
and “an Englishman, not bearing to see the Germans walking with the 
insolence of conquerors in the streets of London, goes and kills one or two 
Germans,” then that Englishman would be hailed as a patriot by his 
countrymen. By that analogy, Dhingra claimed, he was a patriot. 

Gandhi gave a reply to Dhingra’s arguments in his ‘deputation note’ 
dwelling on the issues of terrorism in India’s moral and ethical context. The 
Jong quotation contains some of his standard arguments, which he 
subsequently repeated to counter such arguments. 


“The analogy of Germans and Englishmen is fallacious. If the 
Germans were to invade Britain, the British would kill only the 
invaders. They would not kill every German whom they met. 
Moreover, they would not kill an unsuspecting German, or Germans 
who are guests. If I kill someone in my own house without a 
warning, someone who has done me no harm I cannot but be 
called a coward. There is an ancient custom among the Arabs that 
they would not kill anyone in their own house, even if the person 
be their enemy. They would kill him after he had left the house 
and after he had been given time to arm him. Those who believe 
in violence would be brave men if they observe these rules when 
killing anyone. Otherwise, they must be looked upon as cowards. 
It may be said that what Mr. Dhingra did, publicly and knowing 
full well that he himself would have to die, argues courage of no 
mean order on his part. But as I have said above, men can do these 
things in a state of intoxication, and can also banish the fear of 
death. Whatever courage there is in this is the result of intoxication, 
not a quality of the man himself. A man’s own courage consists in 
suffering deeply and over a long period. That alone is a brave act 
which is preceded by careful reflection. I must say that those who 
believe and argue that such murders may do well to India are 
ignorant men indeed. No act of treachery can ever profit a nation. 
Even should the British leave in consequence of such murderous 
acts, who will rule in their place? The only answer is: the murderers. 
Who will then be happy? Is the Englishman bad because he is an 
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Englishmen? Is it that everyone with an Indian skin is good? If that 
is so, we can claim no rights in South Africa, nor there any angry 
protest against oppression by Indian princes. India can gain nothing 
from the rule of murderers no matter whether they are black or 
white. Under such a rule, India will be utterly ruined and laid 
waste. This train of thought leads to a host of reflections, but I have 
no time to set them down here. I am afraid some Indians will 
commend this murder. I believe they will be guilty of a heinous 
sin. We ought to abandon such fanciful ideas.” 


Gandhi's train of thoughts eventually pleaded for ethics and morality in 
political practices and universal humanism in human relationship as panacea 
for all varieties of violent conflict. 

Gandhi commented on Dhingra’s trial in the pages of Indian Opinion, “Mr. 
Dhingra has been awarded the death penalty. He will probably be executed 
on the 10th. Some whites have been trying to secure remission of the death 
penalty. They argue that he acted out of foolishness. Moreover, they add, the 
act was not inspired by any personal motive and, therefore, should not be 
treated as ordinary murder. His death penalty may be commuted”* 
Apparently Gandhi did not favour this line of patriotic argument to mitigate 
a gross offence of murder. To the Indian revolutionaries he says, 


“You want to make the holy land of India unholy. Do you not 
tremble to think of freeing India by assassination? What we need 
to do is to sacrifice ourselves. It is a cowardly thought, that of 
killing others. Whom do you suppose to free by assassination? The 
millions of India do not desire it. Those who are intoxicated by the 
wretched modem civilization think these things. Those who will 
rise to power by murder will certainly not make the nation happy. 
Those who believe that India has gained by Dhingra’s act and 
other similar acts in India make a serious mistake. Dhingra was a 
patriot, but his love was blind. He gave his body in a wrong way; 
its ultimate result can only. be mischievous.”* 


Gandhi's vituperalion was one-sided as he was totally oblivious as to 
how the British Empire was built. 


Gandhi’s repeated condemnation of Dhingra’s action in successive 
‘deputation notes’ published in Indian Opinion bears testimony to his anxiety 
about the contamination of the Indians in South Africa by terrorism and the 
undermining of his method of non-violent passive resistance as a political 
weapon At the same time he wanted to assure the South African authority 
as well as the authority in London that he would, under no circumstances, 
approve of violence in political struggle. 
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As a matter of fact, Gandhi's exploits in Transvaal was given publicity in 
India as also in England. Two days after Gandhi was convicted by a Volksrust 
court in Transvaal on 14" October,1908 for offering passive resistance and 
sentenced to two months’ rigorous imprisonment, a protest meeting was 
held in Caxton Hall, London, in which both Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-1932) 
and Lala Lajpat Rai (1858-1928) praised Gandhi. Rai said that “Gandhi was 
making history,” while Pal said, “Every stroke of Mr.Gandhi’s hammer on 
the stones meant a stroke on the shackles which bound their country.” One 
of the resolutions of the meeting was seconded by the radical student leader, 
V.D.Savarkar.* ’ 


In this context in September,1909 Gandhi’s biography written by Joseph 
Doke was launched in London. It aimed at boosting the image Gandhi as the 
creator of the novel weapon of satyagraha.. The author, a friend of Gandhi 
in South Africa, had interpreted by using Christian idioms the mission of 
Gandhi's life, his devotion to truth and non-violence, and his readiness to 
court death in pursuit of justice, so that Gandhi’s activities could be easily 
appreciated in the Western world. Gandhi sent the book to Leo Tolstoy and 
in the forwarding letter which was “self-promoting,” Gandhi wrote about his 
non-violence and passive resistance. “Even as Gandhi had asked Tolstoy to 
publicize his struggle, he used Tolstoy's name to legitimize the movement in 
South Africa.” He published the correspondence in Indian Opinion and 
proclaimed that he “had the support of such a great and holy man.”*” 


From the study of Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God is Within You, Gandhi 
had “gained an enduring faith in the efficacy of non-violence.” He, 
however, entered into a communication with hin. when he came across a 
letter written by Tolstoy to a Bengali revolutionary in Canada, named Tarak 
Nath Das (1884-1958) on the subject of anti-British freedom movement. 
Tarak Nath Das wrote the first letter to Tolstoy on May 24,1908 with the 
request “ to write an article and to state your opinion about the sad position 
of India. On behalf of millions of Indians dying of hunger, I appeal to your 
Christian spirit and I beg you to support it”? Tolstoy’s reply ran to many 
pages and took months for preparation. He while writing the reply even 
asked for books from Das. When the letter eventually reached Das, it was 
seen that Tolstoy had criticised “the amazing stupidity indoctrinated in you 
by the advocates of the use of violence” and asked the Indians to shun 
violence altogether. Das wrote in reply that Tolstoy’s advice of non- 
participation in administration, law courts, collection of taxes was “sound 
advice” and would appeal to his countrymen. But at the same time he 
pointed out that when passive resistance leads to imprisonment and 
deportation without any trial, people may be provoked to active resistance. 
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In support of active resistance he wrote, “we have to resist in order to 
uplift righteousness.” * 

Gandhi could not have seen the Tolstoy- Das correspondence in the Indian 
press because the correspondence was never published in the press. He 
saw the copies in London. According to Das’ biographer, “When Mahatma 
Gandhi was in London in September, 1909 he was given a package containing 
a typed copy of Tolstoy-Tarakhnath correspondence. Teja Singh was in London 
to discuss with Gandhi a strategy for dealing with the Canadian immigration 
situation. He could have brought it. Taraknath was privately circulating it 
among revolutionary colleagues in London” and Paris. Two occasions of 
Gandhi's meeting with the extremists of the India House have been recorded. 
He also met some of them privately.” * 


It may be noted that according to intelligence report Savarkar returned 
from Paris to London on 15" September,1909. Soon thereafter he met Gandhiji 
to invite him to Dussera celebration on 24" October. They had some discussion 
on violent methods and non-violence. It is probable that Savarkar brought 
the copy of Tolstoy-Das correspondences and a copy of Madam Cama’s 
Bandemataram“ from Paris and gave them to Gandhi. In one of his notes in 
the Indian Opinion Gandhi mentioned about Bandemataram as an“ in-house 
journal”. In any event, Gandhi decided to publish Tolstoy’s letter without 
seeing the original or consulting the recipient as both were in America, and 
leaving out the recipient’s reply which contained the arguments in support 
of violence in the anti-colonial struggle. Gandhi wrote to Tolstoy seeking his 
permission to publish the letter and got it. Gandhi had “his own reason for 
writing to Tolstoy,” for the first time not merely for his permission to print 
the letter but also to obtain an endorsement to the non-violent passive 
resistance movement and appreciation of its author.* Twenty thousand copies 
of “A Letter to a Hindu” were printed in London by Gandhi with Mehta 
providing the funds. Thus the recognition of a sage-like world-famous 
personality secured beyond all doubts Gandhi's international reputation as 
the exponent of non-violent movement. This was specially needed in the 
context of Wyllie’s murder. 


Gandhi's objective of giving publicity in the West to his newly developed 
political weapon was fulfilled; but their principal task of lobbying with the 
Imperial Government for repeal of the Asiatic Act, 1907, undertaken on their 
behalf by Lord Ampthill, a Whig politician, did not produce much result. 
Eventually Gandhi informed the colonial office through the negotiator that 
he would be content and would consider all insults and indignities removed, 
if only the ‘Black Act’ was repealed and six educated Indians were admitted 
to Transvaal every year. The negotiator further informed Gandhi of “much . 
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prejudice in high quarters on account of a belief that Passive Resistance in 
Transvaal is being fomented and financed by the party of sedition in India 
who do not desire that the question should be settled.”Gandhi refuted the 
accusation of “being a tool in the hands of the revolutionaries in India,” and 
firmly asserted that “no Indian whether here, in South Africa or in India has 
so steadily or even defiantly set the face against sedition as I have.” 


Following Wyllie’s murder, “the India House accomplices* were scattered 
over London” and Savarkar’s Free India Society” was in disarray. Their 
meetings became irregular and venues were notified at the last moment to 
avoid surveillance by the Scotland Yard*. In two condolence meetings in 
London, one was held on 3™ July and the other on the 5th organised by the 
Indians, Dhingra’s actions were condemned as anarchist violence; in one 
meeting when the assassination was called ‘a criminal act’ Savarkar 
protested. He also wrote to that effect in the columns of a newspaper, following 
which the Benchers of Gray’s Inn finally decided on July 14" “that Savarkar 
should not be called to the bar’.® 
' Dhingra wrote a few lines on a piece of paper giving out his motive for 
murder and kept it in his pocket at the time of assassination. He wrote as 
follows:* 


“I believe that a nation held down by foreign bayonets is in a 
perpetual state of war. Since open battle is rendered impossible to 
a disarmed race, I attacked by surprise. Since guns were denied to 
me I drew forth my pistol and fired. Poor in wealth and intellect, 
a son like myself has nothing else to offer to the Mother but his 
own blood. And so I have sacrificed the same on her altar. The 
only lesson required in India at present is to learn how to die, and 
the only way to teach it is by dying ourselves. My only prayer to 
God is that I may be re-born of the same mother and I may re-die 
in the same sacred cause till the cause is successful. Vande 
Mataram!” 


, Savarkar was extremely resourceful.He procured a copy of it through his 

friend David Garnet, who used to visit India House and then doctored the 
statement giving it a distinct religious flavour before sending it to the press 
for publication. He printed the doctored statement as a leaflet entitled 
“Challenge” and circulated it in England and sent some copies to India. 
Eluding the vigilance of Scotland Yard, Savarkar sent about two dozen 
Browning pistols to Poona through H. Koregaonkar, an engineering student 
and Chaturvuj Amin, cook of the India House. Many of these pistols were 
seized by the Bombay police and the two persons named above made judicial 
confession in the Nasik Conspiracy Case” . 
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The Free India Society of Savarkar eventually found a safe meeting place 
in an Indian Restaurant at 17 Red Lion Passage, London, where the group 
used to meet and occasionally used to invite important persons to their 
meetings. Accordingly ‘Gandhi of Transvaal fame’ was invited on the occasion 

.of the Dussera on 24th October. In the intelligence” report there are 
. indications that Savarkar and V.N.Chattopadhyaya (1880-1937) had met 
Gandhi and handed over a copy of Bandemataram published from Geneva. 
Gandhi had tried “to convince them of the error of the ways”53. It is almost 
certain Savarkar had no knowledge of Gandhi's political and religious ideas; 
in that case he certainly would not have invited Gandhi to the celebration at 
the Indian restaurant at 17 Red Lion Passage. It is not correct as claimed by 
some biographers,that the Dussera meeting was organized by Gandhi and 
“he shared a platform with Savarkar”, nor did he “introduce Savarkarto the 
Dussera meeting.”™ The intelligence report says, 


“The Dussera celebration essentially a dinner party. M.K.Gandhi of 
Transvaal fame presided and somewhat surprised the audience by 
commencing his after dinner speech with the remark that he 
belonged to a different school of thought from Savarkar and 
considered Savarkar’s teaching injurious to the well-being of the 
country. Referring to the festival of Dussera Gandhi said that the 
real oppressor, the ten-headed monster, was within everyone and 
not without. His speech caused considerable dissatisfaction and he 
was cheered with much less enthusiasm.”55 Gandhi then invited 
his companion Haji Habib to speak, and he also advised the 
audience not to follow the path of Savarkar and his friends. There 
was mild protest against Chairman’s comments on violence from 
Virendra Chattopadhyaya, who spoke next and Savarkar who spoke 
last also disagreed with the Chairman. His speech was effective 
and well-received”. 


Gandhi sailed for South Africa on 15" November,1909 and on board he 
wrote Hind Swaraj which dealt with myriad subjects including the issue of 
brute force and Passive resistance®. His mind was much activated by his 
experience in London in the aftermath of the assassination of Wyllie, by 
Dhingra‘s patriotic defence, by Taraknath Das’ arguments in support of 
violence in his letter to Tolstoy, and by Savarkar’s conversation with Gandhi. 
Of all persons, his boyhood friend Pranjivan Mehta “too was tempted at this 
point, by the idea of bombs for independence, and discussed the question at 
some length with Gandhi.”*’ His heart then changed, claimed Gandhi. He 
also traced violence in the “Western civilization built on the accumulation of 
wealth, which had brought in its train violence , and in under a century had 
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reduced the Western people to a state of cultural anarchy.”® Hind Swaraj 
contained, inter alia, Gandhi's reply to the program of violent anti-colonial 
struggle of the revolutionaries. “Who is the true warrior,” Gandhi asked,” the 
person who keeps death as a bosom friend or he who controls the death of 
others?” He stated that “passive resistance is an all-sided sword; it blesses 
him who uses it, and him against whom it is used. maou shedding a drop 
of blood, it produces far-reaching results.” 


GANDHI IN INDIA: SATYAGRAHA AND VIOLENCE © 


Gandhi returned to India in early 1915 in the shadow of a failed attempt on 
the life of the Viceroy Hardinge on 23% December,1912 and the Ghadar 
unrest in the Punjab and a spate of assassination and swadeshi dacoities in 
Bengal. During the War years (1914-1918) such activities were ruthlessly 
suppressed by arrest, detention, imprisonment, transportation and hanging 
under the Defence of India Act,1915 mostly in the provinces of Punjab, UP. 
Bengal and Bombay. As no political speech with an element of criticism of 
the government was permitted during the War-years, the political message 
of swaraj or complete independence, was quietly but widely spread by the 
revolutionary terrorists and the Ghadar activists through their actions, self 
sacrifice and circulation of clandestine literature. The tales of heroism of the 
martyrs of Bombay, Bengal and Punjab were carried to the people through 
songs, poems and tales, which became part of the nationalist folk-lore®. An 
intelligence report says, “a large amount of writing in frank praise of old 
revolutionaries “was carried by the vernacular press all over India®. Thus 
the names of Kshudiram, Prafulla Chaki, Kanai Lal, Dhingra, Kartar Singh, 
Pingle etc were known all over north India and their exploits were secretly 
discussed and adored. The celebrated Liberty and Free India of Swadhin Bharat 
leaflets along with other revolutionary political writings printed in Calcutta 
were found in circulation all over North India.“ The Ghadar and Ghadar-de- 
Gunj, published from San Francisco, Bandemataram of Madam Cama. 
published from Geneva, and Dhingra’s printed statement reached many cities 
in India through secret channels. The revolutionaries alone bore the brunt 
of state oppression. Annie Besant of the Home Rule League would often 
protest against the torture on the revolutionaries in detention, and she 
addressed at least two communications to the Government of India. The one 
dated 7th January 1918, contained serious charges of ill-treatment by the 
police on political prisoners interned in the island of Kutubdia near Chittagong. 
She even forced the Government to institute an inquiry into some of the 
allegations”. In short, the revolutionaries kept the objective of swaraj and 
the politics of violent protest alive in the country where open political activities 
came to a halt. Their revolutionary activities and the wide-spread sympathy 
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for them in public mind created a popular support base for the forthcoming 
anti-Rowlatt Bill agitation. 


The Defense of India Act,1915 was directed primarily against the 
revolutionaries and.the Ghadar activists in India during 1915 to 1919. The Act 
gave enormous powers of arrest and detention without trial, and during this 
period “in Bengal alone 1262 young men were interned under this Act and 
130 under Regulation UI”®. In Punjab in the Lahore Conspiracy Cases 
between 1915 and1917 tried by the Special Tribunals created by the Act as 
many as 36 persons were sentenced to death though 21 persons were actually 
executed as the Viceroy commuted the death sentence of 15 persons, and 
nearly one hundred were sent to the Cellular jail. Almost all conspiracy 
cases, started all over the country during this period, were tried by such 
Special Tribunals. At the end of the War there were nearly three thousand 
young men in the jails of India of whom as many as 50 were sent to the 
gallows, two hundred were transported to the Andaman jail for life and 
many were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and held without 

As a matter of fact, so many young men had never been incarcerated on 
political grounds by the civil administration since 1857. This did not appear 
to have moved Gandhi at all“ as he did not write or speak in protest against 
state oppression. There was no protest from other political leaders of the 
country either. An honourable exception was Annie Besant who occasionally 
complained against specific instances of repression and torture. Rabindranath 
alone was a strong and persistent voice of criticism against the Government 
for indiscriminate arrest, detention without trial and police high handedness. 
In this political backdrop Gandhi arrived in India in January 1915. 

On way to India from South Africa Gandhi was in England for a few 
weeks when the First World War broke out. Gandhi believed that it was the 
duty of the Indian subjects to protect the British Empire. That is why in the 
autumn of 1914, Gandhi organised “a Field Ambulance Training Corps for 
Indians in London to enable them to serve the Empire in crisis”. Back in 
India by January 1915, he undertook extensive tours in the country and often 
praised the British Empire. In April 1915 he said in Madras,” I discovered 
that the British Empire has certain ideals with which I have fallen in love, 
and one of those ideals is that every subject of the British Empire has the 
freest scope possible for his energy and honour and whatever he thinks due 
to his conscience.”® Later on he devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
recruitment in the British Indian Army. Judith Brown implies pragmatic 
consideration in Gandhi's move. Brown wrote, “Gandhi did not then consider 
the imperial relationship totally enslaving and intolerable and hoped that 
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cooperation would improve India’s status in Britain's eyes,” suggesting 
Gandhi;s recruitment drive as a bargaining point. But Gandhi himself 
discounts such a motive. But the more fundamental dilemma relating to 
Gandhi was how man of truth and non-violence participate in War by 
organizing the ambulance corps and promoting recruitment in the army, 
which in essence meant opting for violence and untruth. Gandhi was aware 
of the dichotomy and argued in the columns of Indian Opinion that, “It was 
quite clear to me that participation in war could not be consistent with ahimsa.... 
Because underlying ahimsa is the unity of all life, the error of one cannot but 
affect all, and hence man cannot be wholly free from himsa.’” As man is 
unable to escape the situation, “the course left to the devotee of non-violence 
was to serve with as much courage and compassion as possible.”® Gandhi 
was aware that the arguments were so subtle that they would not carry 
conviction with all. Apprehending, perhaps, that such unclear arguments in 
support of his pro-empire actions might create confusion in the minds of the 
people, G.K.Gokhale, his mentor, asked him not to speak in public for a year 
after his arrival in India. 

In a letter? dated 29" August 1914 to Matilal Ray of Chandernagore, 
Aurobindo had occasion to comment on Gandhi's loyalism in South Africa 
though he had not till then started either the Ambulance corpse in London 
or the recruitment drive in India. According to Aurobindo, “An abject tone 
of servility in politics is not ‘diplomacy’ and is not good politics”. Pointing 
out the differences in the political objectives and situations in India and those 
of South Africa, Aurobindo wrote, “But the conditions of India are not those 
of South Africa; our position is different and our aim is different, not to 
secure a few privileges but to create a nation of men fit for independence and 
able to secure and keep it. We have been beaten in the first attempt, like 
every other nation similarly circumstanced. That is no reason why the whole 
people should go back to the condition of abject fear, groveling loyalty, and 
whining complaints”’”. Aurobindo’s views were shared by the revolutionaries 
who had been trying . 


Gandhi, however, arduously canvassed for recruitment to the extent of 
ruining his health.” In one such meeting at the University Institute Hall, 
Calcutta, he strongly criticized the revolutionary groups for violence though 
he praised their patriotism and self-sacrifice. In February 1916 at the 
foundation stone laying ceremony in Benares Hindu University, Gandhi 
speaking before a formidable gathering of Indian princes, political leaders, 
high officials and a large number of students and youth, referred to the 
wealth of the princes and said, “There is no salvation for India unless you 
strip yourself of the jewelry and hold them in trust for your countrymen.” 
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Referring to their palaces he said, :“The money has come from the 
~ agriculturists.” A ‘section of' the princes and officials left the meeting, but 
Gandhi continued, “We may foam, we may fret, we may resent, but let us 
not forget that the India of today in her impatience has produced an army 
of anarchists.” But Gandhi did not approve of their method, which Gandhi 
said “is a sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, we will have to fear no one, 
not Maharajas, not Viceroys, nor:the detectives nor even King’ George. I 
honour the anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him for the bravery 
in being willing to'die for his country, but I ask him, is killing honourable?” 
Gandhi disapproved of secret plots and secret killing as “misdirected zeal.” 


In India Gandhi tested his weapon of Satyagraha in the conflict in three 
different social sectors and in three small geographical areas. He forged the 
novel weapon by combining the religious and spiritual values of truth and © 
non-violence with political actions like passive resistance and civil 
disobedience. When in 1916 Gandhi started an Ashram — an abode for spiritual 
and religious works — on the bank of the Sabarmati in Ahmadabad, he became 
a spiritual and religious teacher and a political leader, rolled into one. Gandhi 
himself wrote on this to G.Arundale on 4" July, 1919, “ My bent is not 
political but religious and I take part in politics because I feel that there is no 
department of life which can be divorced from religion because politics touch 
the vital being of India almost at every point’”. 


In all the three movements, described below in brief, he attained success 
without creating enmity either with the class which happened to be the 
adversary or coming in conflict with the colonial state because the colonial 
state was not directly involved in the conflicts. It also cannot be contended 
that his weapon of satyagraha or non-violent passive resistance was rigorously 
tested in these movements. 


. The movement at Champaran in Bihar in 1916 was against the European 
indigo planters, who got indigo cultivated by terrorizing the peasants and 
their cruel treatment and exploitation of the peasantry did not enjoy the 
‘support of the colonial bureaucracy. As a matter of fact, in the famous Indigo 
Rebellion in Bengal in the 1860s the utilatarian bureaucracy was on the side 
of the peasantry and against the European merchants. In Champaran, too, 
the colonial state was more an ally than a real adversary of Gandhi. In the 
war-time ambience of all-pervasive suspicion Gandhi's visit to Champaran 
villages with a large following of peasants made the ill-informed district 
authorities suspicious and the local Superintendent of Police prohibited 
Gandhi's entry into Motihari district, perhaps not knowing that he was the 
most persuasive ‘recruiting sergeant’ of the Empire in distress. Gandhi 
violated the orde: and when produced before the court in custody, he 
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reiterated the principles of non-violent civil disobedience in the following 
words. “I have violated the order served upon me not for want of respect for 
lawful authority, but in obedience to the higher law of our being —the law 
of conscience.” By that time the government had also realized the truth and 
withdrew the case against Gandhi and even before a movement in the true 
sense could be launched, the government agreed to mediate between the 
indigo planters and the peasantry. Gandhi was invited to join the official 
committee which brought about a settlement of the issue benefitting the 
peasantry. But Gandhi went much farther than the indigo issue and attempted 
an all round rural development. He brought his wife and sons along with the 
members of the Ashram to Champaran and engaged them in suitable rural 
upliftment programme. Gandhi came to Champaran as a protestor but by 
quirk of circumstances he turned out to be a teacher of the masses and their 
liberator from rural exploitation. “They credit him with extraordinary powers. 
He moves about in the villages, asking them to lay their grievances before 
him, and he was daily transfiguring the imagination of the masses of ignorant 
men with visions of an early millennium.”” Such people who strive for 
material and spiritual upliftment of others are called Mahatma in India, and 
no wonder, a section in Champaran called Gandhi so. 


The Ahmadabad mill-hands’ strike in March,1918 for a 35% increase in 
wage, was directed against the Indian cotton mill owner, with whom Gandhi 
was in close touch” ,and was eventually brought to a successful conclusion 
when Gandhi declared that he ‘would not touch any food until a settlement 
was reached.’ The proposed fast strengthened the unity of workers and 
mellowed the heart of the mill-owner eventually leading to a settlement. It 
was perhaps the first use of hunger strike as penance as well as a threat in 
a Gandhian movement. Here also the movement was localized and the state 
was not an adversary. 


The Kheda satyagraha in the same year (1918), however, was a ‘no-rent’ 
agitation on the ground of crop-failure, and the government was inevitably 
in the picture. But eventually the Government's firm intervention could be 
avoided as through a compromise the landlords had agreed to waive the 
rent of the poor peasants if the rich peasants had agreed to pay. Such 
arrangements worked. Though the issues were local ones and in no case the 
Government was a direct adversary, all the weapons of Gandhi, such as civil 
disobedience, passive resistance and fast as self purification were, if not fully 
at least partially, tested. 

The proposed Rowlatt Bill (1919) ostensibly targeted the revolutionary 


terrorists, but actually posed a threat to all political activities and the civil 
rights of the subjects as well. Judith Brown has argued that the act was 
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directed against revolutionary and anarchical crimes”. But in reality the act 
did not define either terrorism or anarchism or terrorist acts. All activities 
presumed to be against the state were covered by the umbrella 
expression” seditious activities”. Even publishing a book of patriotic songs or 
a protest letter in a newspaper might be interpreted by the overzealous 
officials as seditious act. Another fearful institution created by the Act was 
the government appointed tribunals which indulged in rampant miscarriage 
of justice. It was certainly not a soft act compared to the anti-terrorist acts of 
the early 20" century, as Brown would make us believe. 


It almost replicated the Defense of India Act, 1915, and its introduction 
fuelled localized agitation, which soon became a rallying point of deep 
discontent against the colonial repression in provinces like Punjab. The D.I. 
Act was rampantly used against the revolutionaries and the official reports 
record, “The second half of the year (1918) showed a welcome decrease 
which was to continue for some time thus demonstrating the ability of the 
police to cope with subversive activities when given adequate powers. In 
1919 there was only one ‘revolutionary crime’ and in 1920 there was none.” 
The great improvement was due to indiscriminate use of emergency powers. 
“In dealing with the terrorist organizations, the police were now in a position 
to intern a terrorist before the crime that he was plotting to be committed 
and also leaders, recruiters and minor members as soon as they were 
mentioned by reliable agents.”” With so much power and discretion to use 
the power, the police and the intelligence agencies became a law unto 
themselves. While the statistics during 1918-1920 showed improvement. the 
allegations of indiscriminate detention, oppression and torture alienated the 
public opinion in India and the liberal opinion in England. In January 1918, 
the Secretary of State for India, Edwin Montague, warned Viceroy Chelmsford, 
“I have an uneasy feeling that the CID is being used not merely as a great 
detective agency, but as an instrument of government; that its activities are 
too widespread, that it is growing too rapidly, that it is convenient, but very 
dangerous to govern by means of your police.*” Montague’s warning came 
in anticipation of the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee which was 
then laboring to draft a new law to deal with revolutionary crimes in India. 
The Committee was almost spoon-fed by the specially selected intelligence 
officers who marshaled facts for the report which concluded, “that it is 
necessary, in order to keep the conspiracies already described under control 
in the future, to provide for the continuance after the expiry of the Defense 
of India Act, some of the powers which that measure introduced in a 
temporary form.”” Anticipating liberalization through the proposed Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, the Sedition Committee in collaboration with the Indian 
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officials drafted two Criminal Law Amendment Bills, known as Rowlatt Bills, 
incorporating the powers that had so long been exercised under the Defense 
of India Act. Thus the Government sought to assume emergency powers 
even in normal times on the plea of the possibility of renewed outbreak of 
terrorist violence. Despite country-wide protest the administration went ahead 
and the Terrorist and Anarchical Crimes Act, 1919, known as Rowlatt Act 
was passed on 17" March. 


The Bill was introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council on 6" February, 
1919 and was criticized as “a bare-faced attempt on the part of the 
bureaucracy.... to interfere with liberty.” It was such a threat to civil liberty 
that the law “would make honourable existence as uncertain as life in a 
plague infected area.” Public agitation was organized by assorted local groups, 
led by units of the Home Rule League. Units of Tilak’s League had influence 
in Bombay presidency and Annie Besant’s league in Madras. “Punjab and 
Bengal had been the main targets of British repression during the war years 
making any kind of open militant agitation difficult”™. Congress, especially 
its Moderate faction, remained conspicuously silent. Fear of prosecution 
loomed large as all political activities remained prohibited under the Defence 
of India Act, which was still in force. In February,1919 Gandhi was persuaded 
to assume an active role in combining the isolated but strong voices of 
protest and disciplining the protest actions through his own instrument of 
satyagraha. In the face of growing tempo of the movement, a bewildered 
group of Home Rule activists from Bombay and Ahmadabad approached an 
ailing Gandhi for guidance. Gandhi set up Satyagraha sabhas in Ahmadabad 
and Bombay as a preparatory step towards “offering civil disobedience against 
the Rowlatt Bill, if it was finally passed into law."” The Sabhas recruited 
volunteers, got the pledge forms signed by them and trained them in the 
principles of satyagraha. 

True to his tactics of conciliation with the authorities before the movement 
was to be launched, Gandhi in a telegram (24 February,1919) informed the 
Viceroy that unless the Bills were withdrawn he would be compelled to 
circulate the pledge and recruit more volunteers for satyagraha. He also 
remained in close touch with the Viceroy’s private secretary, Maffey, 
‘frequently communicating with him.” But Gandhi’s hands were forced by 
the events and he launched the movement without adequate mental and 
organisational preparations. Nor did he get the opportunity to know the 
local leaders or to assess the dominant issues in different provinces. He was 
physically very weak as only a few months ago he had suffered a serious 
and prolonged ailment from which he did not fully recover. Gandhi was 
perhaps aware of the unpreparedness, yet enactment of the Rowlatt Bill 
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forced him to act. At this time on request from C. Rajagopalachari (1878- 
1972) he had gone there for consultation. Gandhi writes, “We daily discussed 
plans of the fight, but beyond the holding of public meetings, I could not 
then think of any other. I felt myself at a loss to discover how to offer civil 
disobedience against the Rowlatt Bill if it was finally passed: into law”. While 
in Madras he learnt that the Viceroy had signed one part of the bill into 
Rowlatt Act and this made Gandhi restless. Eventually, “The idea came to 
me last night in a dream that we should call upon the country to observe a 
general hartal. Satyagraha is a process of self purification and ours is a sacred 
fight, and it seems to me to be in the fitness of things that it should be 
.commenced with an act of self purification.” Therefore a call for India-wide 
hartal on 6" March. was given. “Let all people of. India, therefore suspend 
their business on 6 April and observe the day as one of fasting and prayer.”” 


Judith Brown writes about Gandhl’s moral dilemma in launching the 
“Satyagraha, in opposition to powers designed to control terrorists... a 
difficulty some of Gandhi's friends as well as critics pointed out. He wracked 
his brains to find a solution to the problem experiencing sleepless night as 
he agonized.”™ .Gandhi’s own account quoted above does not give any hint 
of a moral dilemma for opposing the Rowlatt Bills simply because it was 
claimed by-the authority that the bills were directed against the terrorists 
alone. The argument implies that the. “high-principled protestors commited 
to non-violence” were inclined to think that the terrorists as perpetrators of 
violence were not entitled to justice from the state. -\s noted above, the Bills 
did not define ‘terrorism’ or ‘terrorist’ and mentioned only ‘seditionist’ or 
‘seditious activities’ which are all-pervading expressions open to tendentious 
interpretations. . Brown’s assumption is not tenable either as Gandhi was 
unlikely to allow himself to be troubled by a vengeful attitude towards the 
revolutionaries. Besides, Gandhi clearly stated to the Viceroy that the Bills 
were “unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty and justice, and destructive 
of the elementary rights of the individuals on which the safety of the 
community as a whole and the state itself is based.” 


On 5" April 1919, the day before the country-wide hartal was to be 
observed, Gandhi wrote to Tagore a long letter asking for a “message of 
hope and inspiration for those who have to go through the fire.” He gave 
in abstract terms the line-up in the battle. “The forces arrayed against me, 
as you know, are enormous. I do not dread them, for I have an unquenchable 
belief that they are supporting untruth, but if we have sufficient faith in 
truth, it will enable us to.overpower the former.” Gandhi had a fear- arising 
out of the lack of-adequate public understanding of his creed of non-violence 
leading to undesirable consequences. By ‘evil force’ evidently Gandhi 
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meant the people taking to violence as they had no proper training in the 
practice of non-violence. He was aware of the revolutionary elements 
believing in violence and these had been described as evil by Gandhi during 
the Wyllie episode. But they were in disarray at that time as most of them 
were still locked up in prison. Gandhi might have marked the government 
bureaucracy and its actions as ‘evil force’, because the effect of government 
action would certainly jeopardize the satyagraha movement. But in 1919 he 
did not consider British administration an evil. In any event he had a 
vague apprehension that such a movement with little preparation might 
end in disaster.. 


In his reply® on 12" April 1919 Tagore addressed Gandhi for the first 
time as ‘Dear Mahatmaji’,“ and more clearly identified and analyzed the 
forces arrayed against Gandhi. He also sounded a warning at the outset, 
“Passive resistance is a force which is not necessarily moral in itself; it can 
be used against truth as well as for it.” Tagore, during the swadeshi period 
criticized the excesses of boycott, which provoked Aurobindo to write in 
May,1908 a brilliant piece entitled “The Morality of Boycott.” Tagore has 
foreshadowed his differences with Gandhi contained in his 1921 essay entitled 
“The Call of Truth”. Writing on the forces arrayed against Gandhi, Tagore 
said, “Evil on one side naturally begets evil on the other, injustices leading 
to violence and insults to vengefulness. Unfortunately such a force has already 
been started and either through panic or through wrath our authorities have 
shown us the claws whose sure effect is to drive some of us into secret path 
of resentment and others to utter demoralization.”® While Gandhi believes 
that a satyagrahi should remain non-violent under all circumstances 
irrespective of the conduct of the other side. Tagore thinks that the conduct 
of the authorities often provokes resentment and violence. According to him 
the ruler should bear the moral responsibility for their official and non- 
official actions which had provoked young men to violence, while Gandhi 
has put all emphasis on total and unconditional adherence to the creed of 
non violence without raising any question of the responsibility, moral or 
otherwise, of the ruler. Tagore does not support violence, but he accepts the 
reality that in a desperate situation the youth may take to violence. Gandhi 
in course of time, moved slowly from his stand of non-violence in all situations 
to a position in 1944 when after the August movement of 1942. he “argued 
that violence was, in fact, the Government's fault, because by repression it 
had goaded people to violence,” 


_ As requested by Gandhi, Tagore in the letter most fervently prayed for 
Gandhi and the country that they be bestowed with “the supreme courage 
of love, the courage to speak, to do and to suffer at thy will.” The letter, 
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being an open letter, was simultaneously given to the press for publication. 
As a result Gandhi's title of Mahatma got a nation-wide recognition. 


Gandhi's call for hartal on 6" April was preceded by several hartals 
called by the local leaders in Delhi and Punjab on 30" March, and in both 
the places the response was total and the hartal went off peacefully. Gandhi 
hoped that on 6" the whole country would observe the hartal peacefully with 
fast and prayer. As a matter of fact the hartal in Bombay, Punjab, UP and 
Bihar was total and elsewhere it was partial. Everywhere it was peaceful. But 
the processions that were taken out in the afternoon, particularly in the big 
cities like Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Ahmadabad and Bombay, were so 
enormous that the authorities were frightened. The arrogant bureaucracy 
construed the mobilization as a challenge and was determined to prohibit 
such show of strength. 


Gandhian satyagraha is anchored on the core values of truth or soul-force 
and ahinsa or non-violence. In all passive resistance or civil disobedience 
movements, the participants are eventually bound to come into conflict with 
the government authority, when the core values of satyagraha are put to acid 
test. Truth and non-violence are matters of private morality and are required 
to be practised and acquired individually. But Gandhi had implied that moral 
strength had public utility and its cultivation had a public responsibility. 
“Truth and non-violence were qualities of mind which could only be sustained 
by collective effort. Exercise was necessary to develop the strength to hold 
fast to the Truth, exercise gained in struggling with oneself and with others.”® 


While it might have been practicable to prepare a small immigrant 
community in South Africa and to train them in the core values within years, 
it was a baffling job to similarly train adequate number of people in India for 
the same purpose within a month or two. Besides the character of the 
participants and the attitude of the governments in the two countries were 
qualitatively different. Aurobindo correctly pointed out, “What Gandhi has 
‘been attempting in South Africa is to secure for Indians the position of kindly 
treated serfs—as a stepping stone to something better.”® But in India the 
public policy of anti-government movement had been swaraj or self 
government and eventual independence. The official response was, therefore, 
commensurate with the objective and nature of the movement. 


So in April 1919 the crucial question was how within such a short time 
the people of India could be given even the rudimentary idea about Gandhi's 
Truth and Non-violence. While testifying before the Disorder Inquiry 
Committee Gandhi readily agreed with Sir C.H.Setalvad’s™” suggestion that 
“a man who wants to pursue truth independently has to be equipped with 
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high moral and intellectual equipment,”” In reply to Setalvad’s further query 
as to how an ordinary man could be expected to have that kind of moral and 
intellectual equipment, Gandhi clarified, “It is not necessary for me to have 
that standard from all who accept the thing (satyagraha).If for instance A has 
evolved a conception of truth which B,C,and 50 others have accepted (it) 
implicitly from him, then I would not expect from them that high standard 
which I would expect from A, but the others will follow that. They will know 
they are not to inflict any violence, and then you create a large body.”” 
Whatever may be the merit of Gandhi's idea of conversion to non-violence 
in Indian situation, it is rather impracticable to raise volunteers like A in 
adequate number for a country-wide movement at such a short notice. 


That the hartals on 30° March and 6" April passed off peacefully in 
Punjab would remain as a tribute to the leadership Dr. Saifuddin Kichlu, Dr 
Satyapal , R. Dattachoudhury and many others as the people were seething 
with anger against the local administration. The reports of the Hunter 
Committee indirectly admitted that Punjab was ruled with an iron hand by 
Michael O’Dwyer throughout the war-years by imposing various restrictions 
on the people and totally banning political discussions The agony of the 
province was further aggravated by heavy burden of taxation and war-time 
collections and innumerable suffocating restrictions; yet the province 
continued to supply a huge number of recruits to the British Indian Army for 
the protection of the Empire. The Committee also noted the fact that after the 
Armistice in November, 1918, the educated class in the province had hoped 
for some recognition of the service by way of political self-rule.* But what 
they got was the Rowlatt Act, a replica of the Defence of India Act for 
perpetuating the oppressive regime. 


The devious manner of arrest of Dr Saifuddin Kitchlu and Dr Satyapal 
on 9" April by calling them to DM’s bungalow and then deporting them out 
of the province and arrest of other leaders like R. Dattachoudhury of Lahore. 
left the people leaderless and none knew what course the movement would 
take. On the same day the government stopped Gandhi on the border of the 
Punjab and sent him back to Bombay. The news sparked off agitation and 
considerable violence-in Punjab, Gujarat and Delhi. In Delhi as many as 
eight persons were killed in police firing. In Gujarat the Gujarat Sabha which 
took the leadership of the movement, could not control mob frenzy when the 
news of Gandhi's arrest reached. On 11" April violence erupted resulting in 
two deaths on government side which included one European, and 18 Indians 
were killed and more than 50 injured in police and military firing. In the 
Punjab as many as 78 people were killed and nearly 200 injured all over the 
province, including Gujranwala where Air force planes bombed from the air. 
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Ten on the Government side were killed by the frenzied mob. Gandhi, who 
was not allowed to leave Bombay, asked for and eventually got government's 
permission to visit Ahmedabad, where he arrived.on 13" April. On his request 
the Martial law was withdrawn on the 14" and on the same day he addressed 
“an enormous meeting of people. He upbraided them for their violence and 
exhorted them to resume their lawful occupation.*” The disturbances in 
Ahmedabad “came to an end abruptly”, wrote Viceroy Chelmsford. 


Gandhi's request to visit Punjab was turned down by the Viceroy. When 
Gandhi restored peace in Ahmedabad by persuading the people to suspend 
their agitation and to come back to the path of non-violence, the administration 
was both relieved and anxious. In Ahmadabad Gandhi had demonstrated 
that his moral influence on the people was more effective than the coercive 
power of the instruments of order and thus he had thrown a challenge to the 
very raison d'etre of the colonial state. That was one apprehension for which 
Gandi’s request to visit Punjab was turned down by the Government. The 
arrogant administrators thought it injudicious to allow the man to demonstrate 
his spell on a larger number of people over ‘a wider area only at the cost of 
demonstrating their own irrelevance, which eventually might have had 
adverse effect on the stability of the colonial state. Later on in September, 
1919, the Secretary of State, Montague wrote to the Viceroy: “I have not 
heard of a case in which the appearance of Gandhi has not had a tranquilizing 
effect. It certainly had in Ahmedabad and Bombay during the recent riot.. So 
far as I can hear Gandhi is a man who has always kept his word.”® 


The massacre of unarmed and unsuspecting civilian population at 
Jalianwallabagh in Amritsar on 13" April by Brigadier General Dyer and his 
troops, left 379 dead and nearly 1200 injured, though for valid reasons these 
official figures do not appear to be reliable. Dyer with his contingent marched 
off without caring to count the dead and help the injured. No government 
agency took account of the dead and the injured till more than four months 
later Chief Secretary of the province arrived at a figure of 379 dead through 
enquiry and collected from a private agency the number of injured, which 
was nearly 1200. The figures which were collected more than four months” 
after the incident could not but a suspect. The Jalianwallabagh killing has 
been an irremovable stumbling block in Indo-British relations. To the 
revolutionary terrorists it became the ground for still deeper racial hatred, 
justifying murder of Englishmen in India. In the early 1930s the revolutionaries 
had planned unsuccessfully attacks on exclusively European Clubs with a 
view to avenging the massacre. 


Tagore’s renunciation of Knighthood by. writing a magnificent letter to the 
Viceroy made the international community aware of the enormity of violence 
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in Jalianwallabagh. Gandhi, however, was more concerned with the poor 
showing of the Indians in the satyagraha and so more critical of the people 
for not following the path of non-violence. To Srinivas Shastri Gandhi wrote 
in a somewhat disapproving tone, “Tagore has written a burning letter to the 
Viceroy; he, however, could not do otherwise.” On 4" November, 1919 he 
wrote, “It is true a large number of our people have been killed in Jallianwalla 
Bagh. But we ought to have maintained peace even if everybody present had 
been killed. It is not right, in my opinion, to take blood for blood.”” But there 
was no retaliatory violence after Jallianwalla Bagh. Gandhi abhorred disorder 
as disorder provokes violence. 


Not being allowed to move out of Bombay and Ahmadabad, on 18" April 
Gandhi gave this message to all. “It is not without sorrow that I feel compelled 
to advise the temporary suspension of civil disobedience. .... am sorry when 
I embarked upon a mass movement, I underrated the forces of evil and now 
I must pause and consider how best to meet the situation.” Gandhi regarded 
man’s weakness to rush for revenge when wronged as evil. He described his 
launching of satyagraha as'a “Himalayan miscalculation”, and later on as 
“Himalayan blunder,” ” as he could not correctly gauge the response of the 
people to non-violence in the context of the tyrannical rule of the British 
during the war years. Gandhi also lacked full knowledge ‘about the situation 
prevailing in different parts of the country. As a matter of fact he launched 
it keeping all the reins of control in his own hand, and no regional leader, 
except a few in his own coterie, was consulted or taken into confidence. His 
papers and the bulletins of the Satyagraha sabhas used to convey the messages 
from the Mahatma to the people. 


Even though his satyagraha, overwhelmed by violence did not produce 
the desired result, Gandhi rose to the position of national leadership. In the 
aftermath of the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre Congress, so long inactive, came 
to the forefront of the national protest by refusing to cooperate with the 
official Hunter committee and appointing a non-official committee of which 
Gandhi was a member bésides Motilal Nehru, C.R.Das and others. But Gandhi 
“had become the most influential member of' the committee, partly because 
some of its members were busy with their professional affairs, and partly 
because its amateurishness seems to have so affronted his sense of necessary 
accuracy and rectitude in the conduct of public affairs that he assumed control 
of the final stages of compiling the report.”’ He extensively toured the 
province and talked to a large number of people and got the statements 
recorded. Gandhi's effort to establish the truth made the non-official report 
more accurate and dependable and at the same time it exposed the studied 
effort to bypass or hide the truth in the official report. The Hunter Committee 
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called the state apparafiis of coercion and violence as the forces of order 
while the protest of the subject people provoked to break laws and indulge 
in violence was described as the forces of disorder. Repeatedly juxtaposing 
the forces of order and the forces of disorder in their report, the Committee 
tried to assign some high moral ground and responsibility to those instruments 
of the colonial order who, on the plea of performing duty, indulged in 
unspeakable brutality. The expressions “forces of disorder’ impute a sinister 
design to the protest of the people. By using such loaded abstractions the 
Committee has deliberately tried to hide the real faces of the culprits on one 
side and on the other to water down their responsibility for killing and 
mayhem which, by implication, were the inescapable consequences of their 
‘sacred duty’ of maintaining order. 

Gandhi's experience in the Punjab and the thinly disguised whitewash in 
the Hunter report had a “profound effect on his own view of the Raj” which 
he now thought to be the ‘satanic rule’. He would, perhaps, never agaifi act 
as its ‘recruiting sergeant’. On the contrary, Gandhi was called “upon to 
contend with the Empire on big political issues. His views about the Empire 
had their impact on his own construction of non-violence as a political weapon 
with which he was to face the Empire. Prior to 1919 the creed of non- 
violence, as enunciated by him was primarily rooted in the religious texts™ 
and was unilaterally applied “as a panacea for all evils, mundane or extra 
mundane”, without taking into account the character of the evil to be engaged 
with. But now Gandhi had to take the political realities into consideration 
while readying the weapon of non-violence. He added three qualitative 
dimensions to the-creed of non-violence. “Where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advice violence.” Gandhi, however, remains 
unclear when he writes “I would rather have India resort to arms in order 
to defend her honour than that she should in a cowardly manner become or 
remain a helpless witness to her own dishonour”. According to Gandhi 
“forgiveness is more manly than punishment.” This he writes in the context 
of public outcry “for condign punishment of General Dyer and his ilk.” But 
even ‘in these cases, Gandhi thinks, “a definite forgiveness would mean a 
definite recognition of our strength.” The third dimension of.his “non-violence 
in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering,”"” 


Gandhi and the Congress asked for the redress of Khilafat wrongs, wrongs 
done to the people of Punjab by O’Dwyer’s government, not by armed uprising 
but by non-cooperation with the government. The Calcutta Congress on 8" 
September, 1920, adopted “the policy of progressive non-violent non- 
cooperation until the said wrongs were righted and swarajjya is 
established”'™ As a final proof that Gandhi had changed his opinion about 
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the empire, he handed over his Kaiser-i-Hind medals, Zulu war and Boer 
war medals to the Viceroy , “as a symbol of estrangement with the 
government: . and he felt incumbent upon himself to launch non- 
cooperation.” Before launching the movement Gandhi, as was his practice, 
wrote to the Viceroy, “In Europeans countries condonation of such grievous 
wrongs as Khilafat and the Punjab would have resulted in a bloody revolution 
by the people. They would have resisted at all costs national emasculation 
such as the said wrongs imply. But the half of India is too weak to offer 
violent resistance and the other half is unwilling to do so. I have therefore 
suggested the remedy of Non-Cooperation.”™ Gandhi's elemental distaste 
for violence was wearing thin. 

REVOLUTIONARIES IN GANDHIAN MOVEMENT 


The government effort to ease the atmosphere of distrust prior to the 
introduction of the Montague-Chelmsford reforms by releasing a good number 
of revolutionary prisoners was totally offset by the brutal suppression of the 
anti-Rowlatt Bill agitation in the Punjab and Gujarat. By June 1919 the situation 
had quietened though the political feelings in the country were considerably 
stirred on various issues. The revolutionaries both inside and outside the 
prisons were engaged in discussions with regard to the political line to be 
adopted in the years ahead. In Rajsahi' and Hazaribagh Jails some of the 
revolutionaries were impressed by Gandhiji’s leadership in the anti-Rowlatt 
Bill agitation and thought of joining the Non-Cooperation movement on 
release. As a matter of fact, the revolutionaries had also realized the futility 
of individual terrorism and the great difficulty and risk in organizing armed 
insurrection. They avidly read Gandhi's available writings and watched, as 
far as it was possible from jail, the political developments in the country. 
After deliberations among the leaders'’® of the two major groups, namely 
Anushilan and Jugantar, it was eventually decided that six 
revolutionaries,” freshly released from jail, would proceed to meet Gandhi 
at Nagpur to obtain clarification on some crucial points like the exact nature 
of swaraj that had been demanded in the Calcutta session of the Subject 
Committee of the cab dae and the import of the assurance given by Gandhi 
of “Swaraj within a year.” 


As a matter of fact, before the Calcutta meeting Gandhi in an article’ 
sent an invitation as well as a warning to the revolutionaries. He wrote: “I 
invite even the school of violence to give this peaceful non-co-operation a 
trial. It will not fail through its inherent weakness. It may fail because poverty 
of response. Then is the time for real danger. The high-souled men who are 
unable to suffer national humiliation any longer will try to vent their wrath. 
They will take to violence. So far as I know they must perish without delivering 
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themselves or their couritry from the wrong.” ‘Just before the'Rowlatt 
Satyagraha Gandhi inv: a letter to Dinsha Wacha had argued that satyagraha 
would prevent the spread of terrorism. In 1920 he offered Non-co-operation 
as a viable and credible alternative mode of political action to “those who 
argued that only violence would move the Raj.'”” Gandhi was naturally 
eager to discuss with those who believed in the cult of violence. 


In December 1920 just on the eve of the Congress Session, Gandhi, in spite 
of his busy schedule, met a team of six revolutionaries from Calcutta and 
continued to meet them for short while consecutively for a few days to clear 
their doubts. In Young India dated 8" December, 1920 Gandhi had written: 
“Swaraj means what the people of India want, not what the British 
Goverriment may condescend to give.... Swaraj will be a parliament chosen 
by the people with the fullest power over the finance, the police, the military, 
the navy, the courts and the educational institutions.”™ Referring to this 
view of Gandhi, the revolutionaries raised the question that even if after one 
year’s struggle the Congress organization come to a commanding position, 
that would not radically change the situation as that would not mean capture 
-of state power. The British would continue to rule with the police and the 
military. The revolutionaries wanted to know what then would be Gandhi's 
strategy of struggle. Gandhi replied rather vaguely that if the people of the 
country would remain united and non-violent and would ask the British in 
one voice to leave India then they would lose all moral authority to rule. The 
revolutionaries tried to argue that the British had been ruling the country. not 
with moral force but with brute force, and so they would not bother much 
about moral pressure. Gandhi referred to the strength of non-violence as'‘a 
creed which would conquer the brute force. The arguments eventually came 
to a point Where it was a matter of faith and even reference to religious texts 
did not lead to a clear solution. Gandhi quoted the Gita in support of non- 
violence, while the revolutionaries quoted from the same book to justify 
violence. Eventually the revolutionaries condescended to accept non-violence 
as a policy-for the ensuing movement in which they had agreed to participate. 
Gandhi seemed to be happy; but he said that he would have been happier. 
if they could accept non-violence as a'creed.'™ 


The revolutionaries, thereafter, went to Pondicherry and met Aurobindo. 
On hearing about their conversation with Gandhi, Aurobindo advised them 
to follow Gandhi's line of political struggle. But he warned them not to make 
non-violence a fetish. Gandhi met other revolutionary leaders like Jadu Gopal 
Mukherji and asked them to join the movement. Consequently a sizeable 
group of revolutionaries joined the Congress and participated in the non- 
violent non-co-operation movement!” It is interesting to note that Gandhi 
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had invited Aurobindo also to join the movement. In a letter to Motilal Ray 
he had revealed that “Mr Gandhi, like the man in Macedonia with St. Paul, 
sent me a message to “come and help’, but I had to say that I was not ready 
to join the old politics,“but he regretted saying that “it would be of no use 
my going out till I saw the way.’4”A few months later on the eve of the 
Congress session at Nagpur, some Congress members also approached 
Aurobindo to participate but he declined. 


The fugantar group was the stronger of the two, and its members in some 
districts like Chittagong joined the Congress to the last member. The 
instrumentality of the Congress leaders like Chittaranjan Das and Subhas 
Bose facilitated the process considerably. Das, after the Nagpur Congress 
(Dec. 1920), arranged another meeting of the leaders like Jadu Gopal 
Mukherjee with Gandhi at Ahmedabad, where the efficacy of non-violence 
was once again discussed. The Anushilan members, however, did not join 
the meeting with Gandhi. Although majority of the members of Jugantar and 
some leaders of Anushilan joined Gandhi's movement unconditionally, relying 
primarily on Gandhi's promise of ‘swaraj within a year,’ they did not totally 
dismantle their underground apparatus, nor did they dispose of their weapons 
which they for the time being kept carefully stored in secret places’. 


In Bengal the participation of the revolutionaries in the non-violent mass 
movement was, however, substantial, both in terms of enhancing the strength 
of the party organization as also in bringing about some attitudinal change 
in Congress volunteers. Though their core-groups were understandably small, 
they had wide contacts at the grassroot levels and had good following among 
the students and youths in the urban areas and as a result they could organize 
disciplined volunteer groups within a short time. Besides, the revolutionaries 
were, by and large, intelligent, well-read and therefore politically better 
equipped than the mass of lower level Congress leaders and volunteers. Men 
like Surya Sen, Manoranjan Gupta, Arun Guha, Jadu Gopal Mukherjee, and 
many others like them soon rose to be members of the district and provincial 
Congress committees. Besides the revolutionaries were strongly anti-British 
in their attitude unlike the Gandhian volunteers who followed Gandhi's 
principles of equanimity towards the British. The influence of the 
revolutionaries eroded the loyalty of the people to the British ruling class. 


In Punjab the Ghadar influence of defiance was evident in the popular 
struggle waged by the Shiromoni Akali Dal for the liberation of the 
Gurudwara from the control of the British". It-was a true replication of the 
Gandhian movement with the support and blessings of Gandhi and carried 
on with a magnificent spirit of non-violent defiance and self-sacrifice. The 
Dal following non-violent passive resistance.gained control of the Golden 
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Temple from the government by defying and defeating brute force. The 
intelligence agencies, however, did not believe that the revolutionaries had 
a change of heart and that they had burnt the bridge behind to opt for non- 
violent political movement. Their reports confirm large-scale shift of the 
revolutionaries to the Gandhian movement in Bengal, but they suspected 
that the terrorists “took advantage of the non-violent non-co-operation 
movement to reorganize their scattered forces. They joined in the movement 
with that very object and many of them became organizers of the 
volunteers”. According to another report, “Leading members of the two 
main organisations were active in every form of propaganda particularly 
among the student class.” The intelligence agency looked upon such 
‘infiltration’ as a step towards capturing the Congress party. “The time was 
to come when there would be few districts in the province (of Bengal) where 
terrorists were not represented on local Congress committees.”"® A sizeable 
number of former revolutionaries were delegates to the Nagpur Congress 
where the non-violent resolutions were discussed and every move of a surface 
democratic party was gone through. The Home Department record on the 
Nagpur Congress (1920) says, “The Bengal contingent included hundreds of 
ex-detenus, and the intelligentsia, which dominated earlier Congresses, seems 
to have been swamped in a mass of semi-educated persons swept up from 
all parts of India. At the same time it would be wrong to overlook the fact 
which this Congress clearly brings out , namely that the extremists have at 
their disposal many thousands of men who are available for propaganda 
amongst the masses of the most unscrupulous, reckless and dangerous 
character.” ™? No doubt, next to Gandhi's personality, the former 
revolutionaries constituted an effective instrument for mass mobilization in 
Bengal, Bihar and Punjab. 


The movement started with unprecedented enthusiasm when people 
started courting arrest.With the leaders one by one going behind the bars, 
enthusiasm of the people increased. C.R.Das was followed by his wife Basanti 
Devi and daughter to prison. Scores of leaders and about 30,000 others were 
in jail throughout the country. The Government retaliated by banning some 
newspapers. Gandhi planned the Bardoloi satyagraha and for that on 29% 
January 4,000 khadi-clad Bardoloi residents took a pledge that they would 
stop paying taxes, even if they were “to face imprisonment and even death 
without resentment.” Gandhi informed the Viceroy and said that the non- 
violent movement at Bardoloi would start on 10" February™. 


The beleaguered government was, however, saved by Gandhi's 
unexpected suspension of the movement on the ground of Chouri Choura 
violence which took place on 5th February,1922. Such a decision “was 
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bombarded by protest from behind the prison wall by Das, Congress President, 
the Ali brothers, Motilal Nehru, Lajpat Rai, Jawaharlal, C.R, Azad and scores 
of them”™', But Gandhi was not to be moved from the high moral ground, 
where he would not give any quarter to violence in his non-violent movement. 
Revolutionaries agreed with C.R.Das who called it a ‘Himalayan blunder’ 
and they were truly frustrated when on 11 February the Working Committee 
at the instance of Gandhi adopted “the constructive programme” which 
included, recruitment for the Congress “only those who understand the creed 
of truth and non-violence”, introduction of charka, visit to untouchable homes, 
among other things. There was no mention of swaraj at all. Gandhi was 
arrested on 10th March and on 18" March he was tried for sedition and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. Gandhi's forthright admission that he 
held “it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a government which in its 
totality has done more harm to India than any system before,” and his 
accepting the responsibility for “the mad fury of my people bursting forth 
when they understood the truth from my lips,” created great impact on the 
people. 

But by and large the revolutionaries, who had joined the Congress 
movement and rose to occupy important positions in the organization, were 
no doubt frustrated at the sudden suspension of the movement, and thereafter 
Gandhi did not chart out a political programme against the government for 
swaraj. Instead he adopted a programme of social improvement without any 
direct bearing on political issues. The revolutionaries, by and large, lost faith 
in Gandhian non-violence. In an unpublicized meeting of Gandhi with Charles 
Tegart, then Commissioner of Police Calcutta, the latter recorded the 
conversation between them ™ as follows: “I asked Gandhi, would he admit 
that the failure of his non-cooperation programme gave a definite impetus to 
terrorist activity? Gandhi replied, ‘I would admit that’.’” I then said, as the 
Swaraj programme had failed, would it not be logical to assume that at this 
particular moment there was a special danger of a recrudescence of terrorist 
activity? Gandhi replied, “The Swaraj policy has not failed. My non-cooperation 
policy failed because I promised Swaraj within a definite period—for this I 
have been blamed in many quarters—it may be said when Swaraj was not 
obtained within that period, that my policy had failed. The Swarayist laid 
down no such definite period and I am of opinion that their policy has not 
failed.’ 

A section of the revolutionaries were eager to start terrorist activities, but 
were restrained by the leaders. The revolutionary leaders secretly meeting in 
the sidelines of the Provincial Conference of the Congress in Chittagong, 
presided over by Smt. Basanti Devi, in April, 1922 tried to deliberate on 
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the party's programme in the coming years. Almost all Jugantar leaders of 
the province’® attended as they were then leaders of the Congress party too. 
A: section of them opted for Gandhi's ‘constructive programme’, while the 
majority resolved to collect arms, but not to start revolutionary ‘actions’ 
immediately. 

Though the Anushilan members had for sometime been frustrated with 
individual terrorism, yet barring a few of them none could accept the path 
of non-violent mass movement. Abani Mukherjee, who claimed to be a 
representative of the Commintern in Moscow, came to India and met some 
of the Anushilan members with a view to giving the violent terrorist 
movement a new direction. The members gradually moved away from 
individual terrorism and started preparation for an uprising covering a wide 
area, even encompassing ‘several provinces of the country. Some of the 
individual members, however, veered round to Gandhian movement and 
eventually emerged as notable Gandhians. 


In Bengal in the post non-co-operation period the political situation was 
somewhat confusing. The revolutionaries were indecisive while a section 
was keen to start terrorist action as early as possible. The Swarajya party 
which emerged with the objective of “Council entry” was led by C.R.Das 
and Subhas Bose in Bengal but had a sizeable number of former 
revolutionaries at various levels of the organization. Taking advantage of the 
revolutionaries operating in the surface parties the intelligence agencies not 
only made inroads into the organizations, but even launched an ultra 
aggressive terrorist party by winning over some of the members of the 
revolutionary groups. In 1923-1924 the former revolutionaries exercised great 
influence on the Swarajist leaders like Das and Bose which were reflected in 
the party’s decisions and resolutions which were not compatible with Congress 
ethos. The administration, however, interpreted such developments either as 
growing radicalization of the non-violent constitutional parties or as a strategy 
by the terrorist groups to consolidate their strength taking the constitutional 
cover. Consequent upon the permanent shelving of the Rowlatt Act, the 
frustrated bureaucracy tried to rule with ordinances which conferred almost 
similar powers on the executive in certain cases. The intelligence agencies 
became active and tried all their tricks including planting of agent 
provocateurs! to file false or highly inflated reports of arms collection or 
even to engineer terrorist violence with a view to manufacturing grounds for 
invoking special powers. The murder of an Englishman in January 1924, 
statements of Ananta Singh,'” letters from Abani Mukherji and Nalini Gupta 
about storage of arms’™ by the underground revolutionaries were the 
materials which were the grounds on which the government built up a theory 
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of terrorist recrudescence in India. Further the government adduced evidence 
in support of radicalization of the surface parties by giving statistical data 
that out of 69 office bearers of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
28 were either ex-detenus or ex-convicts and out of 26 non-Moslem members 
selected from Bengal for All-India Congress Committee, 21 were either 
revolutionaries or sympathizers. Hence the Ordinance of 24 October, 1924, 
sidelining the existing laws, was promulgated. 


On the 25" October, 1924, 69 persons along with 12 others were arrested 
under the Ordinance and Regulation M of 1818. This included Subhas Bose 
and a few other prominent persons of the Swaraj party. The government's 
allegation of a big collection of arms as preparation for action was proved to 
be false. According to intelligence report, a raid of 104 suspected premises 
“yielded nothing in the way of arms, amimunitions and explosives.” Only in 
33 houses some revolutionary literature was found. 

On 12th January, 1924 an Englishman was killed by Gopinath Saha in 
Calcutta on the mistaken identity of Charles Tegart, and Saha was hanged 
after trial. In the Pabna Provincial Conference held at Serajgunj in June, 1924 
under the presidentship of C.R.Das a resolution was adopted paying tribute 
to Gopi Nath Saha for his courage and patriotism, but the path followed by 
him was disapproved. A similar resolution was adopted by the Bengal 
Congress after the death of another revolutionary named Jyotish Pal an 
associate of Jatindranath Mukherjee in the Balasore skirmish in 1915. 


Gandhi did not fail to take note of dissenting voices in the AICC meeting 
at Ahmedabad in June 1924. “Gandhi saw the strength of the sentiment,” writes 
Rajmohan Gandhi. Not only was the Council-entry defended; Das and others 
assailed and almost defeated a resolution of Gandhi's that condemned an 
Englishman’s murder in Calcutta'’”. “Your way has been tried from 1920. 
Now give our way a chance”: this seemed to be the message to him from 
Das, Motilal Nehru, Vallabbhai and several others”. 


“Gandhi was also challenged on another front; there was a demand for 
boycotting all products of the Empire.” It was an anti-British boycott, and 
therefore had the potentiality of violence. Gandhi held out the stock argument: 
“India had the undoubted right, Gandhi argued, to adopt the time-worn 
method of violence, but superiority in arms would enable the British to crush 
Indian violence and extend their rule indefinitely.” Gandhi's resolutions 
were passed by a thin majority. But having realized that non-violence was 
losing ground fast, “he openly wept at the open session and said that he felt 
defeated and humbled.”™' 


C.R.Das in a press statement in early November 1924 stated that there 
was a Strong revolutionary party in Bengal. Since the statement came in the 
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context of the anti-terrorist Ordinance it was construed by the irate 
revolutionaries of the country, and the bewildered political leaders, as an ex- 
post facto justification of the Ordinance. The revolutionaries held him 
responsible for their incarceration under the Ordinance. In a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on 5th November, 1924, the 
revolutionaries strongly resented Das’ statement. “When Mr Das attempted 
to justify his action at the meeting, the revolutionaries literally shouted him 
down.” ™ Das was hard-pressed to explain his statement to the people and 
addressed innumerable public meetings to condemn the Ordinance and the 
incarceration of his party colleagues ‘like Subhas Bose. An unhappy Das 
wrote a well-argued letter to Birkenhead, Secretary of State, for release of the 
prisoners and revocation of the Ordinance. The revolutionaries, however, 
continued to attack Das bitterly. 


During this tumultuous time Gandhi attended a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Swarajya Party at Calcutta. As the Ordinance was claimed 
to have been directed against the terrorists the bureaucracy expected Gandhi 
to at least remain silent. They were disappointed when, “Mr Gandhi 
surrendered completely to Mr C.R.Das and accepted the assertion that the 
Ordinance aimed solely at the Swarajya Party. Before he left Calcutta he 
condemned the revolutionary movement in a lukewarm fashion but in a far 
stronger term condemned the Government”™. In the All India Party 
Conference. held in Bombay on 21st November,1924, condemning the action 
of the Governor General in promulgating the Ordinance Gandhi said, “The 
calamity that has fallen upon Bengal has fallen upon me. My patriotism and 
devotion to India are not worth a straw if I do not stand by the side of 
Deshbandhu in the hour of this peril”. In the Belgaun Congress (26th and 
27th December,1924), over which Gandhi presided, the Ordinance was 
criticized and the Government was asked to withdraw it. But at the same 
time, much to the chagrin of the revolutionary terrorists Gandhi strongly 
attacked them and called them “enemies of the nation.” The Bengal terrorists 
were further antagonized when the Provincial Committee’s recommendation 
for the establishment of a ‘political sufferers’ fund’ at all-India level, was 
rejected. Gandhi's relationship with the revolutionaries started souring. 


-True to his words, on 1* May,1925 Gandhi arrived at Calcutta “to stand 
by the side of Deshbandhu” and ‘stayed in the province till 1* September 
a stay of 123 days without a break. During this period he visited many 
districts to propagate charka, khadi and Hindu-Muslim unity and thus turned 
the mind of the people away from acrimonious debate with the 
revolutionaries. At least three important political leaders of the province, 
namely C.R.Das, Surendra Nath Banerjee and A Rasul of swadeshi fame, 
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passed away during these three months. While Banerje and Rasul were no 
longer active in politics, Das was the most promising political leader in 
Bengal at that time. As the stress told upon his health, Chittaranjan under 
medical advice went to Darjeeling for rest where Gandhi visited him for a 
few days. Das passed away in Darjeeling on 16 June 1925. Gandhi was 
addressing a public meeting on khadi at Khulna when Acharya P.C.Ray 
conveyed the news to him. “Gandhi broke down and was unable to proceed 
for a minute or two.” He then said, “ Mr Das was one of the greatest of 
men. Those who had differences with him, those who bitterly criticised him 
did not hesitate to admit that no other man could take his place in Bengal. 
He was fearless. He was brave. His love for the young men of Bengal was 
boundless.”'” Das’ death created a big void in the political leadership of the 
province and Gandhi was deeply worried on account of the tense Hindu- 
Muslim relations’*® and discontentment among the revolutionaries. Gandhi 
wanted a capable leader for Bengal and he felt the absence of Subhas at 
this juncture. 

In this political context Gandhi met Charles Tegart, then Commissioner of 
Calcutta Police. He must have had the knowledge that this officer was an 
architect of the Rowlatt Bill and must have a hand in the Ordinance of 1924 
and arrests made under the Ordinance. Gandhi wanted to explore the 
possibility of getting the non-terrorist prisoners released. According to Tegart’s 
account, “He (Gandhi) expressed his great grief at the death of the 
Deshbandhu, a feeling which, he believed, was shared by particularly all 
sections of the community including Government and the European 
community. He thought this was a good opportunity to seize on and try and 
bring together various parties in the province under the shadow of a personal 
sense of grief —he thought the release of the prisoners in the way of a gesture 
on sentimental grounds would go a long way to heal breaches between 
government and the people of Bengal.” 


But it was hardly expected that the colonial administrators would share 
Gandhi's concern for the political situation in Bengal on Das’ death. According 
to Tegart’s note, “He (Gandhi) said three things particularly weighed on C. 
R. Das’ mind during the closing weeks of his life and he had no doubt that 
these three troubles hastened his death. They were, first, the internment of 
prominent Swarajists. Gandhi said he himself was of opinion that this had 
been done with a political end in view. I said I very much regretted to hear 
this from him and asked him, who did he suggest was guilty of such a 
heinous offence — did he suggest the Governor or Sir Hugh Stephenson? He 
said, “No. They believed the reports submitted to them by the Police 
subordinates.’ Tegart tried to defend the position of the ‘superior’ police 
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officers, but Gandhi cited examples of doctoring of evidence by police from 
outside Bengal, and remained unconvinced. 


There was a rumour current in the administrative and political circles at 
that time that Subhas Bose was maliciously detained under Regulation II as 
Subhas as Commissioner of Calcutta Corporation and Tegart as Commissioner 
of Calcutta Police had a conflict over superiority of their respective official 
positions. Gandhi was perhaps aware of it and wanted to know Tegart's 
attitude. A draft resolution to be moved in the next Congress Session was 
shown earlier to Tegart by S.R.Das. On this, ” Finally Gandhi said to me, ‘Tf 
I were to ask you would you as a friend like me to move this resolution or 
not— what would you say’? I said, ‘Most certainly not.’ Gandhi replied, 
‘Then I will not move it.’ 


As noted above Gandhi wanted the release of the prisoners under the 
Ordinance which was as outrageous as the Rowlatt Act. He wanted at least 
Subhas to be released. Tegart recorded, “I may mention that after the interview 
with Gandhi, S.R.Das told me that his own opinion was Gandhi believed 
that Subhas Bose had been interned for political reasons and he (S.R. Das) 
personally did not think that any release which did not include Subhas Bose 
would satisfy him (Gandhi)”. 

Gandhi, like C.R.Das had written to Birkenhead, Secretary of State, 
criticising the Ordinance and requesting the release of political prisoners. 
Gandhi, while addressing the Anglo-Indian Association at Wellesely Squqre, 
Calcutta on 29th July (1925) “referred to Lord Birkenhead’s reply and said 
that if this was done it would have been a moral victory for the Government 
and cleared the atmosphere.”’” The revolutionaries who had participated in 
such significant number in the non-cooperation movement were now in jail 
under a law which in many respects resembled the Rowlatt Act. Gandhi and 
the Congress criticized the Ordinance; but, as advised by Tegart, Gandhi did 
not move any resolution either for release of the prisoners or for withdrawal 
of the Ordinance. The protest against indiscriminate arrest and detention 
without trial under the Ordinance gradually petered out. The major political 
party in India deserted the revolutionaries by the wayside. Gandhi made 
such a fetish of non-violence in the inner circle of the Congress party that 
none would raise the issue of the incarceration of the revolutionaries lest he 
should incur the displeasure of Gandhi. 


REVOLUTIONARIES CONTEST GANDHI’S NON-VIOLENCE 


Swarai as an objective remained undefined and unclear, even after Gandhi's 
explanation but ‘swaraj within a year’ was a concrete assurance which 
encouraged the revolutionaries. All of them did not accept non-violence as 
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a creed as it appeared to be unreal in the context of violence in the colonial 
society and administration. Yet they joined the movement with honesty, 
patriotism and a spirit of sacrifice which were their hallmark, and greatly 
contributed to the mass mobilization. But the premature withdrawal of the 
movement when it was at its peak left them bewildered and disappointed. 
Even then an announcement of a new political programme of anti-colonial 
struggle would have relieved their and the country’s frustration. Instead 
Gandhi's endless dithering in announcing a fresh programme of political 
struggle and his continuous engagement in non-political ‘constructive works’ 
of charkha, propagation of khadi, eradication of untouchability etc. made the 
frustration deeper. Finally Gandhi's parochial indifference to the terrorist 
prisoners incarcerated in jails under the barbaric Ordinances had created 
strong disenchantment and Gandhi gradually became a bête noire of the 
terrorists. They attacked his creed of non-violence as an impracticable method 
of struggle against an unscrupulous enemy though they did not deny Gandhi's 
tremendous capacity to mobilise the masses. But the disenchantment drove 
some groups to the old method of individual terrorism. Some revolutionaries 
were in favour of examining a new philosophy of struggle which did not 
abhor violence but had the potentiality of giving a new dimension to the 
freedom struggle. Yet another group of revolutionaries thought of 
experimenting ‘with a new technique of revolutionary organization in 
which the underground party with its programme of violence will 
simultaneously operate with mass front organizations which would mobilize 
public opinion in support of the violent struggle. Sachindra Nath Sanyal 
(1892-1943) in the manifesto he circulated in 1924 planned such a revolutionary 
party combining the secret underground apparatus with surface front 
organizations. He was also the first among the revolutionaries who tried to 
take on Gandhi by severely criticizing his creed of non-violence in a letter 
which Gandhi published in Young India dated 12 February,1925.Gandhi also 
gave his reply in the same issue. 


Sachindra was a brilliant revolutionary organizer™' in UP, Delhi and 
Punjab. As an associate of Rash Behari Bose he with others organized 
unsuccessfully an uprising in the Indian Army in 1915 and was arrested and 
convicted in the Benares Conspiracy Case to transportation for life in 1916. 
After his release on amnesty in 1920, he was not attracted to the Gandhian 
movement, though he came quite close to C.R.Das. He approached important 
Congress leaders for taking up the issue of inhuman treatment of the political 
prisoners in the Cellular Jail, but failed to move either the Congress leaders 
or the Congress party to take up the cause of the prisoners. Jawaharlal quipped 
in a somewhat insensitive manner, “We are preparing to go to jail by offering 
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satyagraha. How could we try to free others from jail?’”"* He published his 
memoirs, Bandi Jiban,, which was translated into Hindi, Punjabi and Gujarati, 
and inspired a large number of youths to the revolutionary movement. 


Mass-mobilisation in the Non-cooperation movement amazed Sachin and 
he started toying with the idea of combining violent and non-violent 
movements through secret underground and open surface organizations of 
a revolutionary party. He tried to sell the idea to a few Congress leaders like 
Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru, Chittaranjan Das, Subhas Bose, but failed to 
convince them. He then thought of making the experiment himself. In March 
1924 he launched in Calcutta a party styled ‘Hindustan Republican Association 
(HRA), with the structure and objectives of the party delineated in a pamphlet 
issued under the caption, Hindusthan Republican Association. Sachin drew up 
a constitution with a view to putting the party on a firm foundation. Another 
pamphlet entitled The Revolutionary containing the revolutionary ideals of 
the party was also issued in the name of one Vijay Kumar’. They were 
found in circulation in UP, Delhi and Punjab, where Sachin, using his 
exceptional skill had organized several underground units of his revolutionary 
party. 

sachin Sanyal, who had failed to see Gandhi on several occasions, was 
provoked by Gandhi's unseemly outburst at the Belgaum Congress to write 
a long letter to Gandhi, not merely to protest against his remarks, but also 
to criticize non-violent movement and argued in support of violence in the 
anti-colonial struggle. Gandhi printed the letter as “A Revolutionary’s 
Defense” and also appended his reply in Young India. This was, in fact, the 
first candid plea in support of violence and first public debate between Gandhi 
and the revolutionaries on the role of violence. On some points Sanyal’s 
reply to Gandhi's criticism of the revolutionaries in the Belgaum Congress 
was loaded. Gandhi said as President in the Belgaum Congress, “You may 
not care for your own lives, but you dare not disregard those of your 
countrymen who have no desire to die a martyr’s death.” Sanyal wrote in 
reply, “the revolutionaries are at a sad loss to understand the meaning of the 
sentence. Do you mean to say that the revolutionaries are responsible for the 
deaths of 70 men who were condemned in the Chouri Choura trial? Do you 
mean to say that the revolutionaries were responsible for the bombing and 
killing of innocent people at Jallianwalabagh and Gujranwala? Did the 
revolutionaries during their struggle for twenty years in the past or in the 
present, ever ask the starving million to take part in their struggle?” Referring 
to Gandhi's calling the revolutionary “enemies of the country” Sanyal wrote, 
“You have criticized the revolutionaries most unsympathetically,... You preach 
tolerance but you have been violently intolerant in your criticism.” Gandhi 
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mild in his reply: “I do not deny the revolutionary’s heroism and sacrifice.” 
Gandhi withheld the name of the writer when publishing the letter. Sanyal 
was arrested under the Ordinance on 25" February, 1925. He was initially 
convicted in a sedition case. While in custody, he was implicated in the 
Kakori Conspiracy Case, which arose out of a dacoity with murder in Kakori 
on 9 August, 1925. In this case four were sentenced to death five to life 
imprisonment and eleven to various terms of imprisonment. This virtually 
wiped out Sanyal’s Hindustan Republican Association for some time. 


One of the youngest and most talented members of the HRA named 
Bhagat Singh (1907-1931) took the leadership and restored it to new life by 
injecting a new ideology and program of action. While HRA remained 
underground, an open mass organization named Naujawan Bharat Sabha was 
organized by Bhagawati Charan Vohra, and Bhagat Singh as one of the most 
forward looking organizations of the youths strongly decrying superstitions, 
religious bigotry and intolerance. The name of the underground party was 
changed to Hindustan Socialist Republican Army (HSRA) in September, 1928, 
Though it adopted socialism as its objective, terrorism would remain its 
method and would “take such actions which might have direct relationship 
with demands and sentiment of the people”. The death of Lala Lajpat Rai 
at Lahore on 17 November, 1928 allegedly due to injuries sustained in a lathi 
charge on a protest procession organized by Bharat Naofwan Sabha stirred 
popular emotion reflected in Lalaji’s funeral procession attended by more 
than a lakh of people. The members of the HSRA decided to take revenge. 
On 17" December, J.P.Saunders, an ASP and one Head Constable, Channan 
Singh, were killed by Bhagat Singh, Rajguru, C.S.Azad, Jay Gopal and others 
in Lahore.. 


Gandhi, who was in Calcutta where such murders had been taking place 
quite frequently, sharply condemned the murder as a “dastardly act apart 
from whether it had a political motive behind it or not. Violence being in the 
air, there will, no doubt, be silent approbation of the act, especially if it is 
discovered to have any connection with the assault on Lalaji and his utterly 
innocent comrades, ...I should not wonder if the assassination proves to the 
people in revenge of the high handed policy of the Punjab Government.” So 
Gandhi spoke of a change in the system, the flaws in which resulted “in the 
disgraceful conduct of the police.” Gandhi expressed the hope that “if the 
youth of the country have real determination they will find that it is in their 
power to kill the system.” 1“ 


As Gandhi had hinted the assassination was not much against the popular 
sense of revenge for Lalaji’s death in the aftermath of Police lathi-charge. In 
other words, since a popular leader was killed as a result of police action, the 
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revenge killing got public approbation; but it should, however, not be 
construed as popular support for terrorist action. As a matter of fact, the 
actions planned by the HSRA used to take into account the trend of public 
sentiment gleaned through their open organization of students and youth. 
The combination of open and secret organizations changed the character of 
secret actions and at the same time created a sphere of public support for 
such actions. Jawaharlal argued on this line and tried to water down the 
extensive popularity of Bhagat Singh and the HSRA. 


But the next action of the HSRA was a protest action with bombs. The 
bomb-throwing in the Central Legislative Assembly by Bhagat Singh and 
Batukeswar Datta in April,1929 was not intended to kill for revenge but to 
protest against some oppressive legislations.” Through the loud reports of 
the bombs they registered their protest against the bills. After throwing the 
bomb they did not try to escape but surrendered to the police. They shouted 
slogans, hitherto unheard in India (Inquilab Zindabad), and threw leaflets 
containing the objectives of their action. Even the Viceroy Irwin had to 
admit that “These bombs were not directed against any individual but towards’ 
the institution.” In the court the accused persons more elaborately explained 
their political objective. As a matter of fact they were knowledgeable and 
articulate on political matters, and always identified themselves with the 
common people of India rather than dwel on their self defense. The striking 
difference in the behavior of these people on the dock, especially of their 
leader Bhagat Singh, attracted the attention of the press and the public and 
soon they became household names in India. 


The nationalist leaders who abhorred terrorist methods could not ignore 
how effectively the bomb had opposed the two bills. As a matter of fact 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades, with their new programme and methods 
and with their proclaimed terrorist identity, had usurped the anti-colonial 
public space so long occupied by the non-violent nationalist groups. Now the 
objective and method of the HSRA became more acceptable to the people 
to whom the question of violence or non-violence was of little consideration 
so long the method was effective. Bhagat Singh and other similar groups’ 
separate activities did not in any way mean “alienation from the nationalist 
mainstream” as A.G.Noorani would have us believe. These political groups 
had increasingly earned the confidence and support of the people to which 
the followers of the creed of non-violence could not remain indifferent for 
long, lest they should be isolated. That was one good reason, more than 
their individual magnanimity, which led “Jawaharlal Nehru to visit them 
and their associates in prison. So did Motilal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
K.F.Nariman, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and Mohan Lal Saxena."4°” 
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Bhagat Singh further usurped the so-called ‘non-violent’ space in nationalist 
politics by adopting the weapon of hunger strike often used by Gandhi for 
self-purification and often for coercion. They resorted to hunger strike in jail 
with a view to compelling the authorities to change the jail rules which 
legalized inhuman treatment of the prisoners. After Bhagat Singh and 
Batukeswar Datta had been sentenced to life imprisonment in the bomb- 
throwing case, they were brought from Delhi to Lahore jail to stand their. 
trial in the Lahore Conspiracy Case. “We got special diet in Delhi jail but 
since our arrival here we are being treated as ordinary criminals.. Therefore 
I have gone on hunger strike since the morning of 15th June, 1929.14” The 
method may appear to be Gandhian, but in its objective it had an element 
of coercion and as such it was not approved of by Gandhi. As a matter of 
fact Gandhi also used it as an instrument of coercion when he would resort 
to fast for ending communal violence in a particular area as he did in Calcutta 
on the eve of independence. Neither community would like to be held 
responsible for the death of Gandhi; so they refrained from violence. 
Nevertheless the adoption of this Gandhian techniques further enhanced 
their acceptability to the people by making the fine distinction between 
violence and non-violence irrelevant. Mohammad Ali Jinnah defended the 
hunger strike and criticized the Government for lack of response in a 
remarkably eloquent speech in the Central Assembly, “The man who goes 
on hunger strike has a soul. He is moved by that soul and he believes in the 
_ justice of the cause; he is not an ordinary criminal who is guilty of cold- 
blooded, sordid and wicked crime.” Other nationalist leaders like Motilal 
Nehru and Madan Mohan Malviya spoke about the courage and determination 
of the hunger strikers. z 


Gandhi, however, did not endorse the enthusiasm which the hunger strike 
had generated. When he saw the joint statement of Bhagat Singh and Dutta 
published in the Congress bulletin he chided Nehru, Congress General 
Secretary, pointing out that such statement by those who believed in violence 
was out of place in a publication meant for keeping a record of the Congress 
activities. He criticized Nehru’s approval of the hunger strike. “Nor did I like 
your advocacy and approval of the fast they are undergoing. In my opinion 
it is an irrelevant performance and in so far it may be relevant it is like using 
hammer to crush a fly. However, this is for you to ponder over.” 


Nehru explained his position by saying, “When I found that there was 
very general appreciation of it (the joint statement) in the Congress circles, 
I decided to give extracts.” Nehru tried to assure Gandhiji that the statement 
was drafted by the advocate of Bhagat Singh ( in this case it was Asaf Ali, 
a friend of Nehru). The statement was undoubtedly a genuine thing” But 
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Nehru was somewhat confused regarding fast. He could not help 
sympathizing with Bhagat Singh and Dutt, but at the same time he was ‘not 
in favour of hunger strike’. Yet he did not think it worthwhile to condemn 
the fast openly”. 

But soon Nehru became unambiguous about fast . On 8th August (1929) 
he visited the hunger-strikers in the Lahore Central Jail, and on 9th he issued 
a statement praising the hunger strikers. “It was very painful for me to meet 
these extraordinarily brave young men and to see their manifest suffering. I 
gathered from them that they would adhere to their resolve, whatever the 
consequences to their individual selves might be.” 


The use of brute force to feed the hunger strikers in Lahore jail created 
widespread resentment in the country and the nationalist leaders felt obliged 
to come in groups to express solidarity with them. The death on 13 September, 
1929 of Jatindra Nath Das who had been on fast for 63 days sent a shock- 
wave through the nation and people’s sympathy and support for their cause 
were evident in huge public meetings in different cities and a mammoth 
funeral procession in Calcutta, in which many Congress leaders participated. 
Nehru agreed to serve on the All India Memorial Committee to commemorate 
Jatin Das and paid a glowing tribute to his memory in his Presidential address 
in the Congress Session at Lahore on 29 December, 1929. 

Gandhi, however, deliberately remained silent, “because I feel that by 
writing on it I would have done more harm to the country’s cause than 
good.” He explained. “I have not approved of the fast. But I have refrained 
from saying anything as my opinion would have been distorted by the officials 
and grossly misused.” 


After the committal enquiry in magistrate’s court inconclusively dragged 
on for several months, on 1 May, 1930 Viceroy Irwin promulgated an 
Ordinance to set up a tribunal to try the Lahore Conspiracy case. The 
Ordinance (No.3 of 1930) created a tribunal of three High Court judges, 
without any right to appeal except to the Privy Council. It ended the committal 
enquiry and the Tribunal took over the trial straightway and rode roughshod 
over the law and procedure with a view to punishing the accused in the case. 


In December 1929, when the committal enquiry was going on, at the 
Lahore Session of the Indian National Congress a leaflet, entitled Manifesto 
of the HSRA, was distributed and was eagerly read by the delegates and 
members. The leaflet started with a quotation, “The food on which the 
tender plant of liberty thrives is blood of the martyr” and was extensively 
distributed. It extolled violence and was replete with statements like “We 
believe in violence not as an end but as a means to a noble end.” Then they 
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took the battle straight to Gandhi’s court: “Mahatma Gandhi is great, and we 
mean no disrespect to him if we express our emphatic disapproval of the 
method advocated by him for our country’s emancipation.” Gandhi replied 
to these questions when on 23 December,1929 an electrically-controlled 
detonation of a bomb under Viceroy’s train destroyed a rear carriage but the 
Viceroy’s compartment remained undamaged™. Gandhi wrote “The Cult of 
Bomb’ in Young India on January 2, 1930. At that time the Gandhi-Irwin 
dialogue was going on. Gandhi correctly wrote: “If the Viceroy had been 
seriously injured or killed there would have been no meeting on 23" and 
therefore no certainty as to the course to be adopted by the Congress.”"™ But 
he was rather mild in criticizing the terrorists. Gandhi warned that if the 
trajectory of “violence was from the foreign rulers to our own people” then 
it would be much worse for the country. In response to “The Cult of Bomb”, 
two absconding revolutionaries, namely, Bhagavati Charan Vohra and 
Chandra Sekhar Azad drafted “The Philosophy of Bomb,” which was 
approved by Bhagat Singh and circulated in his name. It was a strong attack 
on Gandhi's non-violence and an emotional defence of violence. 


Hem Chandra Kanungo was arguably the first revolutionary to be 
converted to Marxism in 1907 when he became a member of a socialist party 
in Paris where he had gone to learn the art of bomb-making. Though he 
remained a Marxist throughout his life he never tried to mould his own 
revolutionary organization the Yugantar group at Maniktala on Marxist line 
nor did he try to practise Marxist political ideology on his return from the 
Andamans. The Marxist thoughts did not have much acceptability in India 
till the success of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in 1917, Thereafter the 
Indian revolutionary youths in exile in Europe and America gravitated 
towards Marxism and the Comintern with its headquarters in Moscow. These 
revolutionaries working in association with the Bolshevik leaders and in the 
Comintern, founded in 1920 the Comunist Party of India at Tashkent and 
started regularly dispatching Marxist literature through personal contacts 
and other clandestine channels. The Indian Marxists in Europe had 
endeavoured to spread the communist and socialist influence through the 
young revolutionaries in India, and at the same time they had tried to influence 
the Congress movement The new thought provided an alternative to and an 
escape from the Gandhian dilemma, and fuelled an ideological debate. The 
Gandhian contention that non-violence as a moral force was more potent 
than violence, was contested by the revolutionaries with the argument that 
moral force alone was not capable of winning against violence unleashed by 
the colonial state as it had already shattered the self-confidence and moral 
backbone of the nation. The Marxists shifted the focus from the violence- 
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non-violence conflict by contending that the freedom movement under 
Gandhi's leadership was a movement in collaboration with the Indian 
landlords and the emerging capitalist class against British rule. Since such 
freedom would not free the Indian people from the exploitation of the 
_ landlords and the capitalists, freedom struggle should essentially be a class 
struggle of Indian working class and the middle class against British 
imperialism and the Indian exploiting classes, for political freedom and 
liberation of the Indian masses from exploitation: Although there was no 
moral objection to violence, as violence in class struggle was unavoidable, 
individual terrorism was tactically unsound on the ground that it would 
inevitably invite retaliatory state violence which would often overwhelm the 
people and snuff out the movement. The Marxist provided an alternative 
ideology to the Indian revolutionary movement. These debates eventually 
led to a change in the strategy of the revolutionary terrorist movement 
after 1930. 


The influence of Marxism had started eroding the citadel of ‘non-violence’, 
that is, the Congress Party. In 1928-29 Jawaharlal, ‘the potential leader of the 
new generation’ in Gandhi's words, showed an unmistakable tendency 
towards militancy and socialism. In 1927-28 he with Subhas Bose forcefully 
advocated the declaration of complete independence as the goal of the 
Congress only to be restrained by Gandhi who often used to be in tears while 
arguing with Jawaharlal. Yet in 1929 Nehru almost defying Gandhi visited 
the Lahore jail to sympathize with the hunger strikers, to support their cause 
and eventually to become a member of the Jatin Das Memorial Committee. 
In 1929 the majority of the Working Committee of the Congress preferred 
Sardar Ballavbhai Patel; but only three months before the annual session 
Gandhi announced in Young India, “In my opinion the crown must be worn 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.” In preferring Jawaharlal Gandhi clearly hoped 
that the move would help to wean Nehru himself from the drift to the far 
left, apart from encouraging young radicals increasingly tempted by militant 
or Communist ideas to remain with the Congress.” '? 

While the revolutionaries adopted new ideologies and a new course of 
action, Gandhi's non-violence and truth also metamorphosed. He legitimized 
violence when, for instance, non-violence will be considered as cowardice. 
Gandhi's evaluation of the empire had also radically changed after the anti- 
Rowlatt Act agitation when violence (both state and public violence) 
overwhelmed his satyagraha. He could control, when allowed by the 
government, the violence and disorder by people; but was helpless against 
enormous state violence. Now Gandhi characterized British rule as an evil 
and a satanic rule. Hereafter Gandhi expressed his intense dislike for British 
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rule on more than one occasion. In the beginning of the Second World War, 
in his letter to President Roosevelt, he expressed his “intense dislike of British 
rule”. On 8" August,1942 speaking on the “Quit India “resolution Gandhi 
said, “ Here is a mantra, a short one that I give you. You may imprint it on 
your hearts and let every breath of you give expression to it. The mantra is 
“Do or Die”. We shall either free India or die in the attempt.... Take a pledge 
with God and your own conscience as witness, that you will no longer rest 
till freedom is achieved and will be prepared to lay down your life in the 
attempt to achieve it. He who loses his life will gain it; he who will seek to 
save it shall lose it.” These lines appear to have been taken straight from a 
piece of revolutionary literature, which Gandhi in 1909 had described with 
contempt as “worthless writings”. 


He continued, “I have been called leader or in military language their 
(satyagralus) commander, ...But I do not look at my position in that light. I 
have no weapon but love to wield over anyone.”'™* 


It is significant to note that the mantra of ‘Do or Die’ was chosen from 
Tennyson's Charge of the Light Brigade in which two lines read as follows: 
“Theirs not to reason why/ Theirs but to do or die”. Then by equating his 
position to that of a military commander, the great champion of non-violence 
deliberately introduced a military ambience of discipline and determination 
in the ensuing life and death struggle in which non-violence would obviously 
be put on the back burner. 


On 9" August 1942 all the leaders were arrested and sent to different jails 
of the country. Gandhi foresaw the eventuality when no leader of Congress 
Committees would be available to guide the movement. “When this happens, 
every man and woman who is participating in this movement must function 
for himself or herself within the four corners of general instructions issued.” 
So there was a spontaneous movement of the people without any leader or 
the party to lead them. The simplest and not necessarily the safest way to 
assess the strength and depth of the movement is to measure the quantum 
of violence committed by the mass of people or through sabotage by 
underground groups. Between August,1942 and December,1943 police fired 
on 601 occasions on demonstrating crowd, killing 763 people and injuring 
1941 people. At the hands of the crowd 63 people lost their lives and 2021 
were injured. As many as 208 police stations and 749 government buildings 
were destroyed or badly damaged. Railways and Post and Telegraphs were 
special targets. In early 1944 14,135 people were in jail as convicts and 5189 
were detained under the DI Act. 


After his release in early 1944, Gandhi was not much concerned with 
violence and non-violence questions. He had argued that “violence wasin 
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fact the Government's fault because by repression it had goaded people to 
violence,” Regarding secret underground movement Gandhi was having a 
different outlook. He wrote to Aruna Asaf Ali who was then underground, 
“I have brought myself to regard secrecy as a sin in the application of non- 
violence. But it cannot be followed mechanically, You can, therefore, be the 
best judge of what is proper.” He was still more liberal with regard to the 
activities of Jai Prakash Narain, who from underground carried on works of 
sabotage in Bihar, In 1942 Gandhi asked the British to quit India; after his 
release in 1944 he found the British was willing to quit. After the INA trial 
(1945) and the RIN Mutiny (1946), none of which was a non-violent movement, 
the British were ready to quit. 


GANDHI AND REVOLUTIONARY PRISONERS 


Gandhi always wanted the law to take its own course irrespective of the 
quality of law, the character of the regime and the method of justice delivery. 
Even when Dhingra was facing trial in England in 1909 there was an effort 
by some English gentlemen to save him from the gallows. As,evident from 
nis ‘despatch notes’ sent from England and published in the Indian Opinion, 
Gandhi did not appear to be particularly overjoyed at the prospect. . 


During the anti-Rowlatt Act agitation, besides large number of deaths in 
Punjab, Ahmedabad and Delhi, there were indiscriminate arrests and 
incarceration under the Defence of India Act, and under various criminal 
laws. While talking to Tegart he had mentioned a few instances of doctoring 
of evidence by police. But Gandhi had never publicly agitated on these issues; 
there was no intervention by Gandhi. When a group of revolutionaries from 
Bengal met him at Nagpur on the eve of the Congress session, they informed 
him that some of their leaders like Jadu Gopal Mukherjee, Amarendra 
Chatterjee, Atul Ghose etc, would be of great help during the ensuing 
movement, but still they were absconding as there were cases against them. 
They requested Gandhi to get the charges against them dropped. Gandhi 
told them that they should surrender before him with their arms and he 
would send them to the police. Frustrated they came back and negotiated 
directly with the senior administrative and Police officers and the charges 
against them were dropped.’ 


A large number of people were arrested during Gandhi's Salt Satyagraha 
and other localized Civil Disobedience movements on charges of law-breaking 
or sedition. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact,1931 made a conscious discrimination as 
it provided for the release of civil disobedience prisoners'alone, and those 
implicated in acts of violence would not get the benefit of the Pact. This was 
a great blow to the Bengal revolutionaries because many of them were 
detained without specific charges. Even Tagore appealed to the Viceroy, “I 
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hope the Viceroy’s generosity will rise equal to the occasion and give Bengal 
detenus also a chance to appreciate the Government's goodwill.”1” 


The agony of such prisoners has been expressed in a letter to Gandhi 
written in March 1931 by one of the principal accused in the Chittagong 
Armory Raid Case (18th April,1930). He wrote it in the context of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact: 


“The terms of the truce have been asserted at the cost of sacrifice 
on our part and, true to say, at the cost of national prestige.... You 
know full well the philosophy or doctrine we follow. Be it as it 
may, from the very advent of civil disobedience movement some 
of the revolutionaries wanted to give your movement and theories 
a chance and hence your disobedience campaign has attained the 
amount of success which we can now see. You can certainly deny 
the fact that in almost all the provinces the Congress program has 
been worked out by the men most of whom have got violence as 
their policy at heart, and specially in Bengal where the disobedience 
campaign has achieved the highest amount of success, ninety 
percent of the Congress workers are open revolutionaries to whom 
no doubt all the credit of success goes. Your saintly conscience and 
unprejudiced mind did not care to utter a single word in favour of 
those who cared not to spare even the last drop of their blood for 
the deliverance of their so dear motherland.” 158 


The letter, however, did not reach Gandhi. 


In 1933 as many as 39 political prisoners in the Cellular jail in the 
Andamans commenced hunger strike asking for certain legitimate facilities 
and in protest against the government decision to send the political prisoners 
to the Andamans against the recommendation of the Committee for Prison 
Reforms (1921). When the condition of some of the prisoners deteriorated 
there were protests from the mainland and Tagore was the first to send a 
telegram asking the hunger strikers to give up hunger strike. Eventually 
some of the demands were met and the hunger strike was called off. 


Only in 1937 when the new governments (Government of India Act,1935) 
had taken over in the provinces, Gandhi was seen to be greatly concerned 
in the issue of the release of the political prisoners. In October,1937 he visited 
the Andaman prisoners in Alipur jail. The Andaman prisoners accused Gandhi 
of indifference and inaction with regard to the political prisoners.and they 
even threatened hunger strike if they were not released. Gandhi admitted his 
failure but resented hunger strike. He assured with emotion, “My days are 
numbered. I am not going to live long, maybe I may live a year or a little 
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more and let me tell you that much of the time is going to be given in order 
to secure your release. I want to see you discharged before I die. And I want 
you to give me your word that so long I live to work for you, you will not 
go on hunger strike.” 


Gandhi visited several prisons and the Hijli detention Camp where 
prisoners from other camps like Deoli were brought. On 17" November, 
1937.he wrote to Jawaharlal about the outcome. “The negotiation was a taxing 
affair”. But Gandhi was firm in his creed of non-violence: “My 
recommendation will depend upon my ascertaining the present belief of the 
detenus. If I am able to say to the Government that they do not believe in 
methods of violence and that they will pursue such Congress activities as are 
approved by the Congress from time to time, they (Government ) will release 
them, Gandhi had also discussed with Bengal Home Minister Nazimuddin 
and eventually majority of the prisoners were released. 


GANDHI AND THE EXECUTION OF BHAGAT SINGH 


Gandhi's failure to save the life of Bhagat Singh has been a controversial 
issue ever since the execution of the three martyrs on 23% March,1931. Even 
today Gandhi is blamed for not making enough effort to save their lives. The 
indignation at the conviction of Bhagat Singh and the public demand for 
his release was so widespread that the Congress party found itself in a 
difficult position in the ensuing Congress meeting at Karachi. Some of the 
Congress leaders including Subhas Bose wanted, if not his release, at least 
commutation of the death sentence. Nehru wrote after visiting the prison: 
“Bhagat Singh had an attractive intellectual face, remarkably calm and 
peaceful. He looked and talked with great gentleness.” Who could have 
saved Bhagat Singh and his two comrades from the gallows? Obviously it 
was Gandhi, as he was then negotiating the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The talks on 
the Pact started on 17 February and concluded on March 5, 1931, some 18 
days before the execution. The Pact provided for the release of prisoners 
whose prosecution must be related to the “civil disobedience movement” 
and those against whom there was no charge or conviction for violence or 
incitement to violence. The case of Bhagat Singh did not fall in these categories. 
Gandhi was determined to infuse the people’s mind with the idea of non- 
violence. Besides his own credibility as one who was irrevocably committed 
to non-violence with the British Government and the world at large was also 
a matter of concern. So it was perhaps not possible to include Bhagat Singh’s 
case in the terms of the Pact. Gandhi consulted the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress Party at every stage of the negotiation and none 
had insisted on mentioning the case of Bhagat Singh. 
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Yet it was widely believed at that time that if Gandhi had seriously tried 
he could have saved the life of Bhagat Singh and his comrades. Bhagat 
Singh's two biographers, namely, Manmathanath Gupta and G.S.Deol have 
suggested to that effect. Important leaders of the Congress, like Nehru and 
Subhas Bose, believed that Gandhi did whatever could be done to save the 
life of Bhagat Singh. Nehru wrote that the Government did not “agree to 
Gandhi's hard pleading for the commutation of Bhagat Singh’s death sentence. 
This also had nothing to do with the agreement (Gandhi-Irwin Pact) and 
Gandhi pleaded for it separately because of the very strong feeling all over 
India on the subject. He pleaded in vain”’™™. But there is still a section of 
people who believe that Gandhi did not try, and if he had tried he was not 
serious. He even desired the execution to be completed before the Karachi 
Session of Congress! 


The public opinion became so hostile against Gandhi that when going to 
attend the Congress session he had to detrain at a station 13 miles ahead of 
Karachi to avoid the agitating crowd.'*' He had to condescend to a resolution 
condemning the Government's revengeful attitude in executing Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and Rajguru. But the sympathy and support for the martyrs were 
not to be construed as support for terrorism. 


Gandhi first raised the issue of execution of Bhagat Singh in course of his 
discussion with the Viceroy on February 18. Irwin kept a fairly detailed note 
on the entire conversation including the conversation on Bhagat Singh. The 
concluding part of the note is as follows: 


“In conclusion and not connected with the above, he mentioned 
the case of Bhagat Singh. He did not plead for commutation, 
although he, being opposed to all taking of life, take this course 
himself. He also thought it would have influence for peace. But he 
did ask for postponement in present circumstances. I contented 
myself with saying that, whatever might be the decision as to the 
dates, I could not think there was any case for commutation which 
might not be made with equal force in the case of any other violent 
crime. The Viceroy’s power for commutation was designed for use 
on well-known grounds of clemency, and I could not feel that they 
ought to be invoked on grounds that were admittedly political.” 


Gandhi's version is available in the diary of Mahadev Desai. Gandhi 
said, “I talked about Bhagat Singh. I told him (Viceroy): ‘There is 
no connection with our discussion, and it may even be inappropriate 
on my part to mention it. But if you want to make the present 
atmosphere more favorable, you should suspend Bhagat Sngh’s 
execution’ Viceroy liked this very much. He said I am very grateful 
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to you that you have put the thing before me in this manner. 
Commutation of sentence is a difficult thing, but suspension is 
certainly worth considering.” ' 


“I said about Bhagat Singh. He is undoubtedly a brave man, but I 
would certainly say that he is not in his right mind. However, this 
is the evil of capital punishment that it gives no opportunity to 
such a man to reform himself. I am putting the matter before you 
as a humanitarian issue and desire suspension of the sentence in 
order that there may not be turmoil in the country. I myself would 
release him, but I cannot expect any government to do so. I would 
not take any ill even if you do not give any reply on this issue.”'© 


Gandhi spoke of Bhagat Singh’s, case as a humanitarian issue, he also 
said he would have released him if he were the deciding authority; he also 
spoke of turmoil in the country in case of his execution. All these arguments 
are obviously in support of commutation, although the word ‘suspension’™ 
has been used in Mahadev Desai’s note. 


Thereafter the issue was raised by Gandhi only on 19th March, just four 
days before the date fixed for the execution of Bhagat Singh. In the meantime 
the Pact was signed on 5th March and Gandhi was expecting it to be approved 
in the ensuing session of the Congress. The Viceroy kept a note of the 
conversation with Gandhi as follows: 


“As he was leaving, he asked if he might mention the case of 
Bhagat Singh, saying that he had seen in the press, the intimation 
of his execution for March 24th. This was an unfortunate day as it 
coincided with the arrival of the new President of the Congress at 
Karachi, and there would be much popular excitement. 


“I told him that I had considered the case with much anxious care, 
but could find no grounds on which I could justify to my conscience 
commuting the sentence. As to the date I had considered the 
possibility of postponement till after the Congress, but had 
deliberately rejected it on various grounds: 


(i) That postponement of execution merely on political ground when 
order had been passed seemed to me improper, 


(ii) That postponement was inhuman in that it would suggest to 
the friends and relatives, and 

(iii) That Congress would have been able legitimately to complain 
that they had been tricked by the Government, 


“He appeared to appreciate force of these arguments and said no 
more,” 165 Sd/ Irwin 
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It is evident from the note recorded by Irwin on 19th March that Gandhi 
did plead for commutation as otherwise Irwin could not have written, “I told 
him that I had considered the case with anxious care but could find no 
grounds on which I could justify my conscience commuting the sentence.” 


The Gandhi-Irwin conversation on 19th March, 1931 has been retold by 
Irwin in his autobiography entitled Fullness of Days published about 26 years 
later in 1957. It, in-essence, corroborates the minute he recorded soon after 
the conversation. “If the young man was hanged, said Mr. Gandhi, there 
was a likelihood that he would become a national martyr and the general 
atmosphere would be seriously prejudiced. Mr. Gandhi said that he greatly 
feared that unless I could do something about it, the effect should be to 
destroy the Pact. I said I should regret that no less than him, but it should 
be clear to him there were only three possible courses. The first was to do 
nothing and let the execution proceed; the second was to change the order 
and grant Bhagat Singh a reprieve, the third was to hold up any decision 
till after the Congress meeting was well over. I told him that I thought he 
would agree that it was impossible for me from my point of view to grant 
him reprieve, and then merely to postpone decision and encourage people 
to think that there was such a chance of remission was not straightforward 
or honest. The first course alone therefore was possible in spite of all its 
attendant difficulties. Mr. Gandhi thought for a moment, and then said,” 
Would Your Excellency see any objection to my saying that I pleaded for 
the young man’s life?”1% 

No doubt Gandhi pleaded for reprieve and he pleaded fairly strongly as 
he mentioned the possibility of the Pact being destroyed. But Irwin’s statement 
that it was’ “impossible for me from my point of view to grant him reprieve” 
is indicative of a firm decision already taken. 


Dr Pattavi Sitaramayya in the official Congress history, writes, “Lord 
Irwin was unable to help in the matter, but undertook to secure a 
postponement of the execution till after the Karachi Congress. The Karachi 
session was to begin in the last days of March but Gandhi himself definitely 
stated to the Viceroy that if the boys should be hanged, they had better be 
hanged before the Congress than after. The position of affairs in the country 
would be clear. There would be no false hopes lingering in the breasts of the 
people. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact would stand or fall on its own merits at the 
Congress and on the added fact that the three boys had been executed” This 
information recorded by Sitaramayya does not indicate that Gandhi raised 
the issue of postponement of execution on the ground of “false hopes lingering 
in the breasts of the people.” 
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The note left by the Central Home Secretary Herbert Emerson states 
clearly that Gandhiji in his conversation on execution of Bhagat Singh with 
him on 19th March showed the same detached interest. But Emerson observed 
in an official note on Gandhi's reaction: “He (Gandhi) agreed that of the two 
alternatives, it is better not to wait, but he suggested ,though not seriously, 
that the third course of commutation of the sentence could have been better 
still. He did not seem to me to be particularly concerned about the matter."”” 
It is therefore clear that Gandhiji on 19 March pleaded for commutation and 
considered commutation best of the three alternatives. 


Emerson was apprehensive of widespread disturbances after the execution 
of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, and as such he sought the help of Gandhi 
in restraining the leaders. He specifically mentioned , that “notice has been 
given in the city that Mr Subhas Chandra Bose will address a meeting of 
protest tonight at 5-30” So Emerson apprehended that if speeches of 
inflammatory character are made then excitement will grow leading to 
disturbances. So he sought Gandhi's assistance in this regard. Gandhi readily 
obliged Emerson and wrote on the same day (20 March) , “I know about the 
meeting you refer to . I have already taken every precaution possible and 
hope that nothing untoward will happen.” He also advised Emerson about 
police deployment. So on 20 March there should have been no reason for 
Gandhi to believe that the life of Bhagat Singh and his comrades would be 
spared. 


After assuring the Home Secretary of his help and assistance to maintain 
peace and order on 20th, Gandhi remained silent'* for two days (21st and 
22nd). On 21st he met the press at New Delhi and on Bhagat Singh he 
frankly said, “if Bhagat Singh is hanged , as it now seems almost certain, it may 
have highly unfavourable repercussion upon the younger elements in the 
Congress who may attempt to split the Congress.” Asked whether Gandhi 
entertained the hope of saving Bhagat Singh at the last minute, Gandhi replied, 
“Yes, but it is a very distant hope.”"@ 

On 23rd morning Gandhi was spurred into action and wrote a letter in 
which, as he claimed later on, “I brought all my persuasion at my command 
to bear on him.” The letter is as follows: 


Dear friend, 


It seems cruel to inflict this letter on you, but the interest of peace 
demands a final appeal. Though you were frank enough to tell me 
that there was little hope of your commuting the sentence of death 
on Bhagat Singh and two others, you said you would consider my 
submission on Saturday. Dr(Tej Bahadur) Sapru met me yesterday 
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and said that you were troubled over the matter and you were 
taxing your brains to the proper course to adopt. If there is any 
room for reconsideration, I invite your attention to the following: 


Popular opinion rightly or wrongly demands commutation. When 
there is no principle at stake, it is often a duty to respect it. 

In the present case the chances are that if commutation is granted 
the internal peace is most likely to be promoted. In the event of 
execution the peace is undoubtedly in danger.. 


Seeing that I am unable to inform you that the revolutionary party 
has assured me that in the event of those lives being spared, that 
party will stay its hand, suspension of sentence pending cessation 
of revolutionary murders, becomes in my opinion a preemptory 
duty. 

Political murders have been condoned before now.It is worthwhile 
saving these lives, if thereby many other innocent lives are saved, 
may be even revolutionary crimes almost stamped out. 


Since you value my influence such as it is in favour of peace, do 
not please unnecessarily make my position difficult as it is almost 
too difficult for future work. 


Execution is an irretrievable act. If you think there is the slightest 
chance of error pf judgment, I would urge you to suspend for 
further review an act that is beyond recall. If my presence is 
necessary, I can come. Though I may not speak, I can hear and 
write what I want to say. 
Charity never faileth. 
I am Your sincere friend 

Irwin replied promptly, 
“I have thought very carefully over everything that you have said 
and the last thing I would wish to do would be to make your task 
especially at this juncture, more difficult. But I am afraid for the 
reason I sought to explain fully to you in conversation, I cannot see 
any way to feel that I would be right to take the action you 
request.” !” 


Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru were executed in the evening of 23 
March. Gandhiji anticipated an aggressive mood of the nation accusing him 
of failure to save the three young men from the gallows. Before leaving for 
Karachi on 24 March Gandhiji, therefore, issued a statement in which he was 
somewhat defensive, but held his ground of non-violence. He paid tribute to 
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the qualities of Bhagat Singh and his friends and at the same time warned 
“the youth of the country against copying their example. Let us by all means 
copy their capacity for sacrifice, their industry and their reckless courage. 
But let us not use their qualities as they did. The deliverance of this country 
must not be through murders.” Gandhi also made it clear that the Gandhi- 
Irwin pact had nothing to do with the commutation of the sentence. “We 
may accuse the Government of goondaism, but not breach of settlement” 
While going to Karachi en route he had to face hostile crowds shouting 
slogans like “Down with Gandhism’”Go back Gandhi’ etc. and eventually 
he was forced to detrain at a certain distance from Karachi. Later that day 
when Gandhi addressed the Congress, he was fully aware of the resentment, 
he was straight, candid and firm in his conviction: “By the execution the 
Government has given the nation grave cause for provocation. It has shocked 
me too in as much as my negotiations and talks made me entertain a distant 
hope that Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev might be saved.” He then 
straightway faced his critics who tried to say that Gandhi did not do enough 
to save Bhagat Singh, “You must know that it is against my creed to punish 
a murderer, a thief or a dacoit. There can, therefore, be no excuse for suspicion 
that I did not want to save Bhagat Singh. But I want you also to realize 
Bhagat Singh’s error.” Yet Gandhi could not avoid a straight question. He 
was somewhat unusually interrupted in his speech and a question was shot, 
“What did you do to save Bhagat Singh?” Gandhi replied, “Well, I was not 
on my defense and so I did not bother you with the details of what I did, to 
save Bhagat Singh and his comrades.I pleaded with the Viceroy as best I 
could. I brought all the persuasion at my command to bear on him. On the 
day fixed for final interview with Bhagat Singh’s relations I wrote a personal 
letter to the Viceroy on the morning of 23rd I poured my whole soul into it, 
but to no avail.” 


Replying to criticism in Young India dated June 11, 1931, Gandhi wrote 
that “for the commutation of the death sentence on Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades I had put my whole being into the task.”' The Karachi Congress 
adopted a resolution on the execution of Bhagat Singh and the resolution 
remained a thorn in the flesh of Gandhi, not only because he had drafted it, 
but because in the resolution, “The extolling of murderers is being overdone. 
If we are to sing the praise of every murderer because the murder has a 
political motive behind it we should proceed from praising the doer to the 
deed itself.” 

Till today Gandhi is blamed by some historians and biographers of Bhagat 
Singh for not doing enough to save Bhagat Singh and his comrades from 
the gallows. Accusation of Gandhi by some biographers of Bhagat Singh, 
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like Manmathanath Gupta and Gurdev Singh Deol, are flippant and shallow. 
Gandhi had allegedly “pleaded with the Viceroy that if the boys were be 
hanged, they should better be hanged before the Congress Session than 
after it. Such pleas could hardly be expected to secure the commutation of 
death sentence of Bhagat Singh and his comrades.” Although in his diary 
Mahadev Desai has written that Gandhi wanted ‘suspension’ of sentence as 
a precondition for making “the atmosphere favourable”, from the arguments 
mentioned by Desai in his diary, it appears Gandhi pleaded for commutation 
and not ‘suspension’. He also mentioned about the evils of capital 
punishment as it does not provide an opportunity for reform, and pleaded 
to consider it as a humanitarian issue. The tenor of all these arguments of 
Gandhi does not appear to be for suspension of capital punishment for a 
few days. The Viceroy, however, deliberated in his note on the execution 
before or after the Karachi Congress, and how far mee deliberation was 
provoked by Gandhiji’s suggestion is not clear. 


D.P.Das writing in the Mainstream Independence Day Issue, 1970 
published for the first time the letters of Emerson and Gandhi and also 
used Allan Campbell Johnson’s biography of Irwin. Das thinks that “Gandhi 
wanted to save the Pact from being wrecked and he genuinely believed 
that the Pact was more important than the lives of the revolutionaries.” 
Gandhi took the path of small deception to save the Pact. According to Das 
he was perhaps guilty of deception which according to traditional Indian 
moral code is not something unusual. Das’ arguments are not tenable as 
the Pact was signed on 6th March and it was expressly stated that 
commutation or release of persons guilty of violence was totally excluded 
from the Pact. : 


K.K.Khullar ( author of Saheed Bhagat Singh, 1981) thinks Das is too 
harsh on Gandhi, and that “the Viceroy was proved cleverer and duped 
Gandhi into believing that the Viceroy was also doing his best.” A.G.Noorani 
thinks that though Gandhi claimed that he had pleaded with the Viceroy 
as best as he could and that he had put his soul into the task, archival and 
other contémporary records do not support the claims. He no doubt pleaded 
for commutation very forcefully in his letter dated 23 March. But it was too 
late as in the same evening Bhagat Singh and his friends were hanged. If 
Gandhi had pleaded with same force on 18th February when he first 
broached the subject before the Viceroy, and on 19th: March when he again 
raised the issue, then perhaps Government would have relented. Noorani’s 
surmise has no firm ground as on both occasions commutation was turned 
down by the Viceroy, on the second occasion very stoutly. If the Government 
was agreeable commutation could have been granted at the last moment. 
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But as it appears from the meeting of 19th March. Government's mind was 
made up and Gandhi's plea would not have worked. 


Noorani has three ‘regrets’ with regard to Gandhi's actions in the Bhagat 
Singh episode’”. The first relates to Gandhi's indifference to Bhagat Singh’s 
renunciation of terrorism while in jail. This could have been a convincing 
plea for commutation of sentence. As a matter of fact Bhagat Singh’s 
renunciation of terrorism, if at all, came much later. In a letter entitled To 
The Young Political Workers ( 2 Feb. 1931) Bhagat Singh wrote, “Apparently 
I have acted like a terrorist, but I am not a terrorist. I never was except 
perhaps at the beginning of my revolutionary career. And that I am 
convinced that we can not gain any thing through those methods.” Gandhi 
most likely did not see these wrirings. He might have seen or heard about 
the pamphlet entitled The Philosophy of Bomb and other leaflets which did 
not indicate his renunciation of terrorism. But renunciation of terrorism is 
hardly a strong argument for commutation and Gandhiji had pleaded that 
commutation would give an opportunity to the condemned to change their 
views and opinion. So this particular information, even if it was true, would 
have been inconsequential in that situation. 


Secondly, Noorani thinks that those monstrous illegalities of the trial 
were not highlighted in the plea by Gandhi. The legal battle was over; it 
was then a matter of clemency and commutation primarily on political and 
humanitarian considerations. There was neither any scope nor any utility of 
pointing out “monstrous illegalities” in the trial. 

Thirdly, Gandhi's counseling of Home Secretary Emerson as to how 
peace and order in Delhi and the Punjab should be maintained in the event 
of execution of Bhagat Singh and two others appears to be an unseemly 
collaboration between a representative of the colonial government and the 
most influential national leader. Noorani’s point is somewhat shallow. 
Gandhi, an apostle of peace and non-violence, was against disorder and 
loss of life. He did that in Ahmedabad in 1919 and many other places. It 
was cooperation and not collaboration. It will be unjust to say that Gandhi's 
action in this regard was regrettable. 


The statement that Gandhi issued on 24 March before leaving for Karachi, 
was “There never has been within living memory, so much romance round 
any life as has surrounded that of Bhagat Singh” The Congress resolution 
on Bhagat Singh was also drafted by Gandhiji. This, however, created later 
on some moral dilemma in his mind. When a memorial for Bhagat Singh 
was planned Gandhi declined to be associated with the effort on the ground 
that a monument is undoubtedly an invitation to the memorialists “to copy 
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the deeds of those in whose memory they erect the memorial. It is an 
invitation to the posterity to copy such deeds.” 


This was however a balanced neither nor a complete view of the 
revolutionaries and their achievements. Gandhi's own praise of their courage, 
self-sacrifice and patriotism were often relegated to the background and 
their violence used to get prominence. “He never stopped talking with the 
violent revolutionaries, but he never indicated an impression publicly or 
privately that their activities furthered the nationalist cause.”'” It was, 
therefore, natural that after Gandhi, the inheritors of the satyagraha and non- 
violence traditions would try unsuccessfully to ostracize them in the history 
of the freedom movement. 
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